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War a oune Sevataton. 


Cutler's Improved Steam iryer 


Especially Adapted to the wants of Hominy and Kiln-Dried Meal 
Manufacturers. 


Receiving Separator. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Only Steam Dryer that has been 
in successful operation thirteen years. 

The Only Steam Dryer having steam- 
pipes with solid ends. 

The Only Steam Dryer with steam- 
pipes attached at one end only. 

The Only Steam Dryer having only one 
working joint. 

The Only Steam Dryer in which every 
possible liability of leakage and damage 
from expansion and contraction of its 
parts is obviated. 
that has a system of positive circulation by which steam must move 


The pee See Grata 


constantly through every pipe’ 

Dries the most delicate substance thoroughly without injuring the appearance or flavor. Tt will bring 
back to grade damp and sticky grain. Does not increase the fire risk. Simple in construction. Fur- 
nished at low price. Cost of operating small. In six different sizes costing from $250.00 to $850.00. 


CUTLIER c& CoO., 


North Wilbraham and South Framingham, Mass. 


BAUMANN & LOTZ, 


Rooms 57 & 59 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, 


ARGHIEFECTS+& HNGINEERS, 


For the Erection of 


(Different Sizes Built.) 


4 Kurth’ s Patent Improved Gockle Separator. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES. 


Send for Circular, 


Also built in combination with 


Richardson’s Dustless Oat Separator. 
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Beardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner, 


h will clean the wheat to’suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses. 


Wm. H. Lorz, 


Epwarp BAUMANN 
i , Mechanical Engineer. 


Architect. 


LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 


4 Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. 
Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. 


GRAIN HLEVATORS. 


| Refer to ARMOUR, oe & CO. OA MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., Chicago, 


co., Chicago. 
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BUREAL DE NST RANE BUETALD. 


2D» Suinner ELEVATOR ENGINES! 


a oy er 300 in use in Grain Elevators in the West, 


1 BOTH STATIONARY AND PORTABLE. 


SKINNER & WOOD, - 


AND ORDERS, SOLICITED 
ER RIE, PA. 


Send for Catalogue of the 
FIRMENICH 


DARE STEAM mee | 


Address GEO. C. MORGAN & CO 
Room 16 Major Block, Chicago. 


Great Western M'f’g. Co., 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Steal Kugines, Bete) 
PULLEYS, SEPARATORS, 
Pen B FLT NG. 

hi Elevat 
ELEVATOR ae 


MACHINERY 2 


Of Every Description. 


Bolting Cloth, Steam 
Pumps, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We carry the LargestStock of Mill and Elevator Supplies to be ‘found 
West of the Mississippi River. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE ! 


Effective, Simple, Durable and Cheap. 


Especially adapted for 
the operation of small mill 
and Railroad Elevators, 
Farm Mills, sawing wood 
and the running of light 
machinery generally. 

_ OVER 2500 iN USE. 
= Can be easily operated by 
any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence. Every Enginecom- | 
plete ready to run as soon | 
as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in 
price. Will give the 
full Power Claimed. | 
3 H. Power. $240 4% H. Pow er-83280 
6% 355 8% 440 


Fine new illustrated catalogue sent on appli'tion. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
5 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, O. 


THE “‘SALEM”’ 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Awarded First Premium 


At the Millers’ International Exhibition. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Seamless Rounded Corners. 

No seams to burst; no corners to catch or clog; 
| “takes” easily, and delivers promptly—not liable to 
carry down the back leg. 

Shovel Edge, Curved Heel, Smooth 
/ Finish, 
And freedom from projecting seams, rivet heads, 
lace etc., makes it run easy, saves power, re- 
duces ‘strain or wear and tear of belting, etc. 

It is Strong and Durable. 

Will outwear three or four hand-made buckets. 

It meets the advanced ideas of the times success 
| fully, andis nearer perfection in every respect than 
any other bucket made. 


P = THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.’’ 
ENGINES, T rH R ES H ERS SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hullers 
Suited to all sections.) WriteforF REE Illus. Pamphlet | 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
Millers and Grain Buyers can ge- 

cure agency forthe above goods (it 
will prove a profitable agency, free 


from risks, and willincrease your 
trade with’ farmers) b 
THE AULTMA 


informed Millers approve and adopt it. 
W. J. CLARK & CO., pole me rs, 
LEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom No. FA Clift Be 


writing to 
TAY- 
LOR CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Leading Millwrights recommend it, and the best 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


Richmond, Indiana, 


Manufacturers of: 


Improved Milling Machinery 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


All Wrought 
IRON. 


‘tt Canes. 


, Grain, 
Seeds, 
Ear Corn, 
5 Wet or Dry 
AN 
| : * Malt, 
Is Indispensible ae : wae 
FOR Allows No Mixing of Grain. sana 
Mills, Elevators, Saw Dust, 
Ware Houses, Tan Bark. 
Breweries, MANUFACTURED BY THE i 
Malt Houses, Stone, 
Distilleries, i. Cinders, 
Giucose Works, Harrison Conveyor 0o.,  caay, 
Starch Factories, Brick 
Saw Mills, ee eas 
Furniture Fact’s, Oxey, 
Brick Yards, 16 West Lake St., Blocks, 
~| Coal Mines, : Packages, 
Kouaa ees CHICAGO, IETaLa. Etc. Fte. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Manufacturers of 


| Elevator Machinery 


| Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
| Elevator Cups, Shellers, Porta- 
ble Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and 
Belting. 
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Plans made to order, show 
ing handiest and best ar- 
rangements for handling 
grain economically. 

Send for 160 page pamphlet. 
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DOWS’ STORES, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


We present herewith to our readers an illustration of 
the Dows’ Stores, located on the Pacific Street wharf at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest of the great Ameri- 
can Elevators, and most perfectly equipped with appli- 
ances not only for receiving and shipping, but also for 
cleaning grain. This elevator has a storage capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels of grain, with an elevating capacity of 
60,000 bushels per hour. The erection of this building, 


unloaded at the same time. Steam is supplied by ten 
boilers to a pair of 28x48 condensing engines, making 99 
revolutions per minute. Power is distributed from four 


driving pulleys, each 18 feet in diameter, by 40-inch 
belts, to four counter shafts, and from these sent to the 
different parts of the house by belts and seven sets of 
wire ropes. The engines are 1,400-horse power and were 
built. by the7Buckeye Engine Co., of Salem, Ohio, and 
erected by Edwin H. Schneider, who is still in charge of 
them 


compound duplex fire pumps connect with the water 
pipes which extend to all parts of the house; one pump 
is constantly working. Electric fire signals, call belts 
and telephones connect the different parts of the house. 
There is nearly one mile of wire rope for transmission / 
of power, and five miles of vulcanized rubber belting in 
the building, 14,000 feet of which are for conveyors. 
Nearly all the machinery except the engines was con- 
structed by Messrs. Poole & Hunt, engineers and ma- 
chinists, Baltimore, Md. The phosphor bronze wire 
rope, used for transmission 


by Mr. David Dows, the : = 


proprietor, was commenced 


of power, and the bronze 


May 1, 1879, and the first 


metal for important journal 


grain was received, after a 


boxes came from the Phos- 


little more than two years 


phor Bronze Smelting Co., 


on May 17, 1881. The de. 


Limited, Philadelphia, Pa. 


signs were made, and the 


building constructed, under 


the supervision of Geo. B. 


Mallory, Engineer of New 


York City, and the draw- 


ings for nearly every part 
of the building and ma- 
chinery were made in his 
office. Mr, Mallory con- 
structed the cleaning ap- 
paratus for the stores, and 
his skill and ingenuity have 
been a subject of strong 
commendation on the part 
of those houses that sup- 
_pliea the general machin- 
ery. 


The main building con- 


sists of nine compartments, 
separated by heavy brick 
walls extending above the 
roof, with no communica- 
tion between the compart- 


The Dows stores are leased 
by Messrs. Hazeltine & Co. 
who also lease the Colum- 
bia stores, located one, hun- 
dred feet to the north of the 
former, with a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 bushels 
of grain. Both of these 
stores are under the super- 
intendency.of Mr. John 
Berry, who is thus the man. 
ager of an elevator storage 
capacity aggregating 4,000,- 
000 bushels of grain. 
aii eee Set 
From the best attainable 
information concerning the 
relative positions of leading 
European wheat - growing 


countries, Russia is believed 


to stand at the head; France 


occupying the ‘second, and 


Austro-Hungary the third 


ments, The engine and 


place on the list. The wheat 


boiler house are separate 
from the main building, 
_and are made, as far as practicable, fite-proof. The 
-main building is 600x100 feet, outside measurement, and 
the height from wharf to top of front is 82 feet, and that 
of the lower story 21 feet. The height of the three ele- 
vating towers is 176 feet each. The length of wharf 
_ from the end of the building is 600 feet, with wharf room 
for vessels on the south side, 580 feet in length; on the 
north side the length of wharf room for vessels. is 850 
feet. The total length of building is 1,200 feet. In each 
compartment there are 40 bins, 52 feet in depth, ag- 
gregating 360 in number, subdivided and used for spe- 
cial purposes. Six vessels may be loaded and two barges 


DOWS’ STORES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All grain is received by two elevators on dock, weighed, 
cleaned and conveyed to store No, 1, thence dropped to 
other conveyor belts on lower floor, and elevated to the 
top of the most convenient tower, and thence spouted to 
storage bins. There are six cleaning machines built as 
stated by Mr. Mallory, with the exception of the fans 
constructed by G. C. Hawkins, Boston, Mass., each using 
about 40,000 cubic feet of air per minute, and having 
10,000 bushel capacity per hour. All parts of the house 
are well ventilated. A hydraulic passenger elevator goes 
to the top of the engine house and roof. Nearly all the 
machinery ig driven by paper friction. Two powerful 


grown in Great Britain 
finds a home market, and, 
although Germany makes some shipments, her im- 
ports largely exceeds her exports. Much of the Austri:n 
and Hungarian wheat is consumed at home; but it 
is thought that the residents of these countries, if a 
marked rise in prices should take place, would sell 
their wheat, and use rye even more extensively than 
at present. Russia would follow this example. | 
India’s wheat exports are large, and will become 
larger in future.. The shipments represent an unusualy 
high percentage of the production, because, the staple 
food of the natives being rice, the demands of the home 
market are comparatively trifling. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN DRYING. 


Elsewhere will be found an advertisement of “the 
newest invention for drying, at low temperatures, grain 
or other material,” and claiming to be the most rapid 
dryer yet discovered. The name of Jennings, the inven- 
tor and patentee of this new process of drying, is not 
only well known at the Patent office at Washington, but 
also over the whole country from the fact when the as- 
sassin aimed his blow at Puesident Garfield, Mr. Jen- 
nings was summoned to Washington to see if he could 
devise any method by which the stifling heat of the 
sick chamber could be reduced. He immediately ar- 
ranged a plan and put the same into operation whereby 
the room was kept at such natural temperatures as the 
president’s medical attendants required, together with 
perfect ventilation, day and night, all the time the dying 
President remained in Washington. It accomplished 
everything in the way of temperature and ventilation 
that could be desired and received warm commendations 
from the attending physicians, visiting statesmen and 
others, as well as from the press. That process, how- 
ever, was simply one for ventilating and cooling. The 
one of which we are about to speak is a very different 
thing: Itis for drying, not by hot air, steam heat or 
any other process known heretofore; but by drying at 
natural temperature. ‘“ Well,’ some reader may ask, 
“ what does he call natural temperature?’ By that term 
we understand him to mean the natural temperature of 
such out of door air as dries rapidly; say such as a sum- 
mer Northwest wind on the Atlantic coast, the dryest 
wind there known, with a temperature all the way from 
65° to 85° f.h. With this dry atmosphere, devoid of 
moisture, we learn that by actual experiments, on a large 
scale, he has dried salt fish, which usually requires any- 
where from two to six days of favorable out of door 
weather to dry, in two or three hours time; and that he 
can, with one machine,dry fifty tons of fish per day at a 
cost of less than one dollar per ton; that he can also-dry 
from 10,000 to 20,000 bushels of grain per day, accord- 
ing to size of dry room and mechanical] arrangements in 
same for handling the grain, and have it in same condi- 
tion as grain that nature has matured and had time to 
dry, with all its germinating properties intact. And 
further, that this same principle can be applied to the 
perservation of grains in transit. This latter, in view of 
the safe condition of grain, and especially corn, the 
present season, may be worth the attention of elevator 
and transportation companies, beth in the interior and 
is on the seaboard, for this question of hot and soft grain 
one they will be called upon soon to face. But the uses to 
which this process can be put are by no means confined 
to grain. It dries pulp, leather, and straw board paper, 
wet cotton, wool, cloth, in fact any article containing 
moisture, with proportionate rapidity and in an equally 
satisfactory manner. 

Messrs. J. C. Bates & Co., 3 Commercial Street, Bos- 
ton, will be ready to answer any inquiries relative to 
this new dryer; and to furnish any further information 
that any of the readers of Tak AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
may desire to have furnished. 


We have two exchanges in this city where cereals are 
dealt in, and there is much rivalry and nota little ill 
feeling between them. Recently it was discovered that 
some members of the Produce Exchange were operat- 
ing in the Grain Exchange, which is contrary to the 
rules of the former association. These members were 
notified by the managers that they must withdraw from 
one board or the other. This they attempted to do by 
depositing their certificates of membership in the Grain 
Exchange with the President of the Produce Call Board. 
But a member does not lose his privileges in the former 
institution until his successor is appointed, and the 
management would not release them. It was then 
feared that these parties would continue to deal in both 
boards, but this apprehension was dispelled by the 
President of the Produce Exchange announcing in plain 
language that no evasion of the agreement would be 
tolerated. Thus the little tempest has blown over. Our 
produce boards will undoubtedly continue to grow in 
usefulness until the bulk of the grain crops of the coast 
will be sold through their operation, and a great economy 
effected in handling our cereals. They should use 
every endeavor to have their membership thoroughly 
honest, so that their quotations may become an ac- 
cepted authority for the farming community,—-San 
Francisco Merchant. 


THE LAW OF GRAIN EXCHANGE. 


BY THOMAS DENT. 


The direct parties to this contract may be supposed to 
be two commission merchants who may also be grain- 
dealers frequenting the exchange. In the case of the 
one selling, he has been supposed to represent a princi- 
pal living in the country, but the name of such principal 
may not be given. The purchaser may also represent a 
principal whose name is not revealed. The contract, as- 
suming strict business forms, will be put in the shape of 
bought and sold notes, by one of which the seller or his 
party agrees to deliver the property according to the 
terms of sale on the payment of the price named, and by 
the other the buyer acknowledges that he has bought 
the property and is to pay for it when delivered within 
the time specified. Such transactions are so numerous, 
and they are also so large, that the necessities of trade 
produce regulations entering into them or affecting 
them. For example, such a contract may be for the sale 
of corn, and some definition of the kind will be needed. 
So in the case of sale, supposed to be for the grain-dealer 
living in the country, corn of the kind which he has 
been receiving in his purchase from the farmers will be 
expected to be mentioned in the contract; and the parties 
will not be left entirely to their own opinions as to what 
will or will not meet the conditions of the contract as to 
the kind or the quality of the corn. There intervene, as 
the parties must take notice, the regulations of the board 
of railroad and warehouse commissioner, establishing 
standard grades for the inspection of grain. These 
grades are not intended to be very fluctuating, and yet 
they are not so fixed but they can be modified by the 
commissioners by giving not less than twenty days’ no- 
tice. But such a contract as are now singling out ordi- 
narily specifies thatthe grain is to be of some estab- 
lished grade, mentioning it, to be delivered in lots of so 
many bushels—five thousand or ten thousand, for exam- 
ple; and the usual method of delivery is to transfer 
warehouse receipts representing grain of the grade and 
amount specified. We need not here enter upon ques- 
tions of title to consider how far the purchaser is pro- 
tected in receiving the warehouse receipt, which he 
takes by indorsement—frequently a blank indorsement. 
Suffice it to say that the warehouse receipt is, ordinarily, 
negotiable in its character in respect to title, and it may 
have passed through many hands before the delivery 
now supposed. But we here suppose a delivery, not of 
the grain which the country dealer has received in his 
purchase from the farmers, but of other grain which 
may have been in the city elevator or warehouse even 
prior to the making of the contract. The commission 
merchant may know but little of the circumstances in- 
fluencing his correspondent in the giving of,the various 
orders, but, having confidence in his ability to meet en- 
gagements, will carry out his orders; and while these 
trsnsactions are occurring, the grain collected into his 
own bins by the grain-dealer in the country may go to 
fill other contracts. In the turn of affairs, the contract 
which he requested his commission merchant to make 
has been one of speculation, not contemplating the de- 
livery of the property bought at his home; and, not 
merely by way of security, probably its safest element 
would have been a desire to be secure in making his 
purchase or to guard against any such decline in prices 
as would leave property on his hands for which he could 
not realize cost. But he had not been satisffed to con- 
fine himself to his home trade nor to limit his dealings 
by the amount of grain received by him -at his own 
home. He has, therefore, through his commission mer- 
chant, engaged in a speculation, innocently as we hope. 
Yet itis possible that the speculation may be unfortu- 
nate for him; for his sales through his commission mer 
chant may not have proved to be easy to handle. In one 
of the sales there is the option to deliver say, in the 
month of January, and the country seller, operating 
through his commission merchant, does not wish to send 
his own corn to market at that time. He watches the 
market and not wishing to be short in corn when deliv- 
erp may be called for, or not wishing to be obliged to 
pay a difference which may then exist between the mar- 
ket price and the contract price, he directs his commis- 
sion merchant to buy an equivalent lot, more or less, of 
“ January” corn. He is now a buyer as well as aseller 
through his commission merchant. In buying and in 
selling he has endeavored to exercise forecast, the effect 
of his own judgment or the advice of those in whom he 


has confidence. But in the changes of the market his 
calculations may so miscarry that he will find himself 
ingulfed by a series of losses. Now, persons dealing on 
’Change, members of the exchange, are persons whose 
good business standing has been recognized by admis- 


sion to membership, and they expect to be prompt and - 


punctual in their dealings. They are merchants whese 
credit and good name are dear to them. They have car- 
ried on between themselves by name these dealings 
which originated by the directions given to one of them 
by his principal in the country, and it has behooved the 
commission merchant who has acted for this principal 
to be prudent in respect to the amount of credit permit- 
ted, or to secure in time a deposit or security for the 
performance of the various contracts. In point of fact 
the members of the exchange have, by rules which are 
binding upon themselves, provided, as we must suppose, 


that there shall be a deposit with reference to each con- . 


tract: as, for example, a deposit by the buyer and a de- 
posit by the seller of 10 per cent. of contract price. This 
is because the contract is to run for some time, and it is 
intended to insure the performance or the payment of 
the difference in case of non-performence. The rules, 
taking those of the Chicago board of trade for example, 
go farther, and provide for a deposit for further security, 
from time to time, to the extent of any change in the 
market value. The requirement as to further security is 
intended for the protection of sellers and the purchasers 
respectively, so that either may call for security over 
and above the 10 per cent. margins when during the time 
the contract runs the market price rises or falls above or 
below the contract price. The rules of necessity provide 
how the call shall be made for margins and security and 
as to deposit of the same, and what shall be done in case 
of non.deposit in violation of the rules. The contracts 
originally are made with reference to the rules as well 
as usages of trade in the particular market; and it is 
usual when the entries made on the books of the respec- 
tive dealers are put in the form of contracts to specify 
that the contract was to be subject in all respects to the 
rules and regulations of the board of trade. We sup- 
pose these rules are the result of experience, and that 
they are framed with substantially the same wisdon that 
may be supposed to be exercised in the framing of our 
statute laws. Yet, of course, they have réference merely to 
transactions in the market place, and to the dealings nec- 
essary to close with regularity the various transactions in- 
volved. In fact also, we suppose that these rules as to 
margins and security, including the right to call for 
further security as the market turns against the party 
on whom the call is to be made, may be considered as a 
check, and is to do away with mere ficticious dealings, 


since it is not probable that the 10 per cent. of the con- | 


tract price which is to be made in a responsible bank, 
approved by the board of trade will be made unless there 
is reality or earnestness in the contract. Then, again, if 
we concede, as we must, that there is. fairness in the rule 
securing deposit, we should also concede that reasonable 
opportunity should be afforded for the enforcement of 
therule. That is to say, the party who is called upon to’ 
make the deposit may not choose to comply with the 
call. In not complying with it he signifies that he does 
not wish to go forward with the contract; either that he 
is unable to do so or that he is unwilling. In such case, 
should the other party to the contract be held ta be un- 
der obligation to treat the contract as still open, and as 
if no such breach had occurred ? 
liberty to call for damages, to be ascertained by compar- 
ing the contract price with the market price at the time 
of the breach of the other party? 
damages are, as between the merchants, supposed to be 
subject to ascertainment on such default; and if the 
party called up fail to deposit the security or margin 
called within the next banking:hour thereafter, the party 
making such call shall have the right to sell or buy, as 
the case may require, like property on a like option; and 
this being regularly done, all losses or damages on the 


defaulted contract are considered due and payable the — 
same as if the contract had fully matured. But the 


party called for security or margin, if he chooses, may 
elect to permit the contract to stand, in which case no 
notice to that effect to the delinquent is required by the 
rules. 5 

It ig sometimes a quick operation to make up a large 
account growing out of dfeaults upon contracts, but it is 
supposed to be just and fair where no undue advantage 
is taken; and thus far we have been supposing that no 


undue advantage has been taken, and that all parties — 


Or should he be at 


In practice, such — 


| 
4 
4 
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have acted according to their best judgment, and have 
been dealing upon an equal footing. Those of them es- 
pecially who are members of the exchange know its 
rules and usages, and those of them who are not mem- 
bers, but intrust the management of their business to 
» agents or commission merchants, are presumed in law to 
have notice of such rules and usages. For a person 
dealing in a particular market, when he employs an- 
other toact for him at such market, will be taken as in- 
tending that the business shall be done according to the 
usages and customs of that market, not inconsistent with 
the laws of the land. Therefore, while the consequences 
resulting in a loss to one of the parties, as we have just 
supposed, may be contrary to his expectations, they may 
yet bea legitimate result of the actual turn of affairs. 
It is true that a rule akin to the one that we have just 
mentioned, provided for the determination of damages 
or differences, was disfavored in Lyon vs. Culbertson, 
83, Ill., 33. This we confess, mingled with our confes- 
sion some sorrow; but the present rule provides a safe- 
guard in requiring a purchase or sale on the open mar- 


ket to fix the damages. 
(0 BE CONTINUED.) 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Pursuant to the call of S. K. Marston, President, and 
C. W. Johnson, Secretary, the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation met at the Sherman House, in this city, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 28. About twenty members were present. 
The proceedings were conducted in secrecy. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to resist certain suits brought 
in the Federal Courts upon Noah Swickard’s patent for 
Grain Dumps. The association claims to represent four 
hundred dumps, and says that it will be joined by the 
Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association, representing two hun- 
dred dumps. Messrs. Pierce & Fisher, attorneys for the 
association addressed the meeting. Further particulars 
of the meeting did not transpire. The officers of the as- 
sociation are S. K. Marston, of Onarga, President; C. 
W. Johnson, of Kankakee, Secretary, and W. W. Gil- 
bert, of Danforth, Treasurer. 


GRAIN DUMPS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—I un- 
derstand ten or fifteen grain dealers held a meeting at 
the Sherman House on the 23rd day of January, 1883, 
and resolved or declared all Grain Dump'patents worth- 
less. If the judgment of these men is correct, or if the 
patents under which we are collecting a royalty are 
worthless, why is it these men are so anxious to get 
parties to join their organization? Why not go into 
court and let the case be passed upon. There are suits 
now pending against parties in this organization, and 
the same will be pushed vigorously, and they will find 
when the case is tried, that our patents are valid, and 
that they are infringers, and will have to pay liberally 
for the use of their dumps. 

This combination has worked vigorously for some 
time to get parties to join them, and I venture to say 
that not one in fifty have gone into it but on the other 
hand prefer to see my traveling men and settle. We 
meet parties every day who have been solicited, person- 
ally, or by circular, but in nine cases out of ten they re- 
fuse to join any such organization, but prefer to settle 
the matter with us. We can furnish names of parties 
who went into this organization, and after a thorough 
investigation, were convinced that they were infringing, 
and have since settled and taken their license. We care 
nothing for combinations. Some three or four strong 
ones heretofore formed, have gone to pieces and set- 
tled, and taken license under my patent. Our prices are 
liberal, just and right, and no reasonable man should 
object tosame. We intend standing by our patents, and 
when .the cases are tried, victory will be ours, and those 
who stood out and did not settle without suit, will find 
a much larger bill to pay than they anticipated. Any 
information in regard to our patents will be cheerfully 
given, by addressing, JAMES M. Harper, 

El Paso, Ill. 

February 13th, 1883. 


The cattle upon the thousand hills and the wide plains 
of the United States are 83,653,365 in number, and are 
worth $659,000,000. The bulls on the various exchanges 
of the country are not so numerous, but they are worth 
more, 


ELEVATOR HEADS AND FIRES 


BY H. B. HORTON, IN ‘AMERICAN MILLER.” 


It is a fact, well known to underwriters, that three- 
fourths of all flour mill fires are night burnings, or oc- 
cur when the mill is not running. There is nearly, if 
not quite, as great a percentage of them for which the 
cause is reported as “unknown.” Usually these myste- 
rious fires are attributed to incendiarism, as being the 
easiest way to explain what appears to be otherwise un- 
explainable; but, unless it can be shown that millers are 
more dishonest than other classes of business men, or 
are more likely to have desperate enemies, who single 
them out for fiery vengence, incendiarism should not be 
credited with a larger proportion of mill fires than of 
those occuring in other business establishments, and 
some more reasonable cause must be given for the many 
fires which develope whem mills are closed and the or- 
igin of which seems shrouded in mystery. Spontaneous 
combustion is undoubtedly accountable for a large share 
of these burnings and when one sees so many mills, 
where cleanliness is little regarded, the wonder is that 
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A PROPER‘ FORM OF ELEVATOR HEAD. 


so few burn from this cause, rather than that so many 
are fired so suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Aside from spontaneous combustion—the workings of 
rats or mice with matches, or from defective heating ap- 
paratus, it is difficult to imagine how an honest fire can 
be developed in an idle mill, unless it originated while 
the mill was in operation and was smouldering in con- 
cealment when the mill was shut down. Hence it is 
that to the place, where a spark may be deposited and 
live escaping observation for any length of time, special 
attention and care should be given. There is no spotin 
a mill where this is more likely to occur and probably 
none where it does oftener happen than in the elevator 
head. Yet, until very recently, few millers have appre- 
ciated this fact, or given the matter a thought. 

In late years great improvements have been made in 
nearly all classes of mill machinery, not only with a 
view to bettering the quality of products, but to safety 
in operation, but little or no change has been made in 
elevator heads to render them more secure and mill- 
wrights as a rule are opposed to any change that may be 
suggested, ridiculing the idea that the old style used for 
generations past has any element of danger. Still the 
strut board is placed within an inch, or two inches at 
most, from the pulley, and in a horizontal position. The 
inclosure thus formed soon fills with the dust from the 
material elevated, in many cases packing so hard as to 
form a friction rubber for the pulley. The shaft settles 
and the pulley grinds upon the strut board or the buck- 
ets clog and the belt held, with immense friction, on 
the revolving pulley, ignites the stuff which has accu- 
mulated and been held in readiness for just such an ac- 
cident. The fire so started will smoulder, as it will in 
“punk,” for hours, giving out so little smoke or smell 
as not to attract attention, until it eats its way through 
the box to the air. Then comes the catastrophe. An- 
other mill loss is recorded with the usual announcement 
that the cause is “unknown,” or that it was probably 
the act of an incendiary. 

The moral of all this is evident. A change in the 
mode of constructing elevator heads should be made so 
that such accidents cannot happen. The strut board 
should be placed so it would be impossible for the pul- 
ley to settle upon it and inclined to such an angle to- 
ward the down-leg, as would make it self. clearing after 
the manner shown in the accompanying cut. If the in- 
ner surface of the board were shellacked and smoothly 
sand-papered it would be better still. If there be no ac- 
cumulation of stuff under the pulley to hold a smould- 
ering spark, no friction less than that which would ig- 


nite the wood work, can do any material harm. If the 
wood be fired it must be when the mill is in operation, 
and when it would probably be early discovered under 
circumstances admitting a possibility of saving the 
property before serious damage occurred. 

The inspectors of the Millers’ National Ins. Co. have 
done much to call attention to the danger of concealed 
fire in the ordinary elevator head, and many millers, in 
their field of operations, have adopted the style of head 
represented in the cut. I am confident that were it gen- 
erally in use, there would be a great decrease in the 
number of flour mill fires and especially in that class of 
mysterious burnings which make mill risks so unsatis- 
factory to the underwriters and effects so unfavorably 
the reputation of those millers who are unfortunate 
enough to have losses resulting from them. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


The National Board of Trade held its second day’s 
session January 18, at Washington, D. C., President 
Frederick Fraley, of Boston, Mass., in the chair. Forty 
delegates were present, and fourteen commercial bodies 
were represented. A number of vice-presidents were 
elected, representing the various commercial centres of 
the country. A report was received from the Committee 
on the Postal Telegraph, a¢companied by a resolution 
favoring the establishment by the Government of a 
postal telegraph and telephone connected with the Post- 
office Department, and urging its early consideration 
by Congress. The reports set forth somewhat fully the 
various plans proposed and the difficulties in the mat- 
ters of expense and the rights of present existing com- 
panies. The Anderson Bill, with some modifications, 
is favored as opening a tentative mode of approach 
without incurring the expense of immediate purchase 
of lines, etc., by loaning to the Department a credit of 
$3,000,000, for which the profits of the popular use of 
the system would probably provide a sinking fund to 
meet the bonds at maturity, and a surplus for purchase 
and extension. The various objections as to the rights 
of the present combination of the press and the com- 
panies, and in regard to increasing government oflicial 
patronage, were replied to, the latter by referring to the 
new departure in reference to the appointments of 
officials. The report was adopted without discussion. 
The committee to whom was referred the resolution 
recommending the establishment of a National Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported adversely to the measure 
now pending in congress for attaching such a division 
to the Department of Agriculture, and advised that the 
Executive Committee be instructed to draw up a bill for 
the creation of an independent Department of Com- 
merce for objects asspecified, and present it to congress. 
This report was also adopted without debate. Progress 
was reported by the Bankruptcy Bill Committee and 
others of special inquiry, and they were given further 
time. The question of the revival of ocean commerce 
gave rise to a full and earnest discussion. The spirit of 
the debate seemed adverse to special subsidies or re- 
bates, but favorable to a 20 per cent. duty on foreign 
ships. 


ROUND ELEVATOBRBS. 


Messrs. Agard, Ross & Merrill, of Rockford, Ill., write 
us, asking what is generally thought of the round eleva- 
tors as seen on the W. & St. P. Railway, Minn., and also 
at what points the best elevators of this or other kinds 
can be seen. We have knowledge of the round elevator 
only from hearsay, and seeing the outside of such struc- 
tures, never having had an opportunity to give them a 
personal inspection. We do not know of one outside of 
Minnesota. The patentee, we believe, lives at Minne- 
apolis; but whether he is still building these elevators we 
have no means of knowing. So far as we know, all of 
these round elevators are of the same style, and one will 
serve as a sample of all. If our correspondents will 
write to elevator builders, who advertise in these col- 
umns, they will doubtless be notified where model eleva- 
tors of other kinds can be seen and examined. 


A Produce Exchange is about to be formed at Port- 
land, Oregon, in the dealings of which the call system 
will be introduced. Eastern and Oregon railway shares 
will also be dealt in. A new building is being fitted 
up for the purpose in connection with the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
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ANOTHER ILLINOIS CANAL. 


For several years past there has been more or less 
prospect of the construction of a canal from Cummings, 
on the Calumet River, to Calumet Laké. It is now 
stated on undoubted authority that work will be begun 
on the project to-morrow morning, and the enterprise 
will be pushed forward as rapidly as possible to comple- 
tion. Some time ago the village of Hyde Park seri- 
ously contemplated the construction of a canal on a 
small scale between the points named. A special assess- 
ment was levied and some $3,500 collected. The plan was, 
however, given up, and now property-owners directly 
benefitted, and capitalists interested in the development 
of the surrounding region have taken the matter in hand, 
and the dredges are already on the field ready for work. 
The sum already collected on the special assessment will 
be used, but the remainder of the expense will be de- 
frayed by private subscriptions, and no further assess- 
ment will be levied. The revival of the scheme has 
been kept very quiet, and several hundred acres of land 
have recently been purchased in the vicinity of the canal 
by parties interested in the project. 

The canal will run directly east and west between the 
river and the lake, which are about half a mile apart at 
this point. It will be 100 feet wide and 16 feet deep, 
with the neeessary slips, dockage facilities, etc. A 
glance at the map will show the great importance of the 
canal. The distance by river from South Chicago har- 
bor to Calumet Lake is about eight miles, and the river 
enters Calumet Lake at its seutheast corner. By the 
canal at least half this distance will be saved and the 
center of the east shore of Calumet Lake reached. This 
point is directly opposite Pullman, and a short distance 
from the location chosen by the United States Rolling- 
Stock Company. The canal, as projected, is but a small 
part of a system of canals which will connect, in time, 
Calumet and Wolf Lakes with Lake Michigan at South 
Chicago harbor and Wolf Lake outlet, and throw these 
lakes open to navigation with an immense saving of dis- 
tance. This canal and river system will be accessible to 
large lake vessels, and its importance in the develop- 
ment of the Calumet region can hardly be estimated. In 
this connection the words of Senator Logan, uttered 
during one of his recent visits to this section, are sig- 
nificant and prophetic. Said the Senator: ‘“ There was 
an immense amount of opposition against me when I fa- 
vored the idea of a harbor in the Calumet region, and en- 
deavored to get an appropriation for it. Calumet Lake 
can be easily made the finest inland harbor in the coun- 
try, and it is only a question of time when the great 
manufacturing, shipping, lumber, and kindred interests 
will be centered in this section. The Chicago River is 
already overcrowded, and as it now exists is a constant 
menace to the health and lives of our citizens. It is cer- 
tainly becoming more and more of a nuisance, and the 
people of Chicago will shortly realize what a terrible 
thing it is to have an open sewer running through the 
heart of the city. The Chicago River, as it now exists, 
is no place for the shipping, coal and lumber interests. 
These should be centered in at a point where there is 
plenty of room and more adequate accommodations,” 


In Siberia you can get 360 pounds of corn for six 
cents. Great Scott! What a country! 


Nearly all our native rice comes from South Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana, the former State supplying one- 


half the entire product of the country, and Georgia | 


going 7,000,000 ahead of Louisiana. 


During the past month the first option deal was made 
at Minneapolis, a commission firm putting up a margin 
to deliver a certain amount of wheat to a milling firm 
next May. The milling firm also put up its margin. 


At the great elevators at Girard Point, all the weigh- 
ing is done by 32 scales, each of 1,000 bushels capacity, 
and so sensitive that, while they can weigh at one time 
60,000 pounds, they will turn at the call of one-half 
pound, 


According to the final estimate of the grain crops in 
the United States by the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, the wheat crop ef 1882 was 502,798,600 
bushels against 383,280,000 bushels in 1881, showing an 
increase of 119,518,600 bushels. The total corn yield 
last year was 1,624,917,800 bushels against 1,194,916,000 
bushels for the year previous, which shows an increase 
of 480,001,800 bushels. 
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THE CORN AND WHEAT CROPS OF 1882. 


The Department of Agriculture gives the following 
report of the corn and wheat crop of 1882, compared 


with that of 1879 and 1881. 


CORN. 
States. 1879 1881 1882 
Bushels Busheils Bushels 
Maines s> costnetemeneemere wane 960,633 1,064,000 +400 
New Hampshire-.-.-. : & 1,350,248 1,262,000 870,700 
Wermontos spose ame 2,014,271 3990, 1,930,300 
Massachusetts... --- - 1,797,593) 1,406,000 1,237,200 
Rhode Island----- - ~ 372,967 327,000 277,900 
Connecticut 2c. c.ceneeneceeee 1,880,421 1,427,000 1,155,800 

Northeast c-----2-5seo-2-- 8,376,133|  7,476,000| _ 6,376,300 
IN CWS ODS peop reeae deaceeae 25,875,480) 20,085,000} 20,687,500 
New Jersey.--- -------- 11,150,705 7,829,000 9,942,800 
Pennsylvania_-- 45,821,531) 34,599,000} 41,518,800 
DelAWALC Saencenacesreseeeen=== 3,894,264 2,940,000 3,936,600 

Middle. ea fecanied ance =sanm 86,741,980} 65,453,000) 76,085,700 
Maryland.-_- ~----..----------: 15,968,533) 16,277,000} 17,904,700 
Vireiiiacese ee wae AUS 29,106,661} 27,200,000} 35,904,000 
North Carolina.........---.--- 28,019,839] 26,977,000] —34,260,'700 
South Carolina........-------- 11,767,099 8,809,000} 15,856,200 
Georgia o2-ss2. teen mene esas 23,202,018] 19,745,000) 29,617,500 
Worida cs seen eee 3,174,234] 3,170,000] 3,708,900 

South Atlantic......---.-- 111,238,384] 102,178,000] 137,252,000 
Alabama.....-.- .------------- 25,451,278] 20,250,000} 30,982,500 
Mississippi--_-...-------------- 21,340,800) 17,646,000 233,600 
Louisiana ..-. = 9,906,189 9,693,000) 14,636,400 
Texass.-- 22 -| 29,065,172} 33,377,000} 63,416,300 
Arkansas-... ---| 24,156,417} 21,028,000} 34,485,900 

Southernco-c oeesce ease ee 109,919,856} 101,994,000) 171,754,700 
West Virginia. cose eens 14,090,609) 12,980,000) 14,927,000 
Menniessee_ =. 2 eeenee eee mee 62,764.429] 36,232,000) 73,188,600 
Kentucky 2.222 ah ee cece 72,852,263) 51,624,000 9,500,900 

Central sseestssa-o-bseonces 149,707,301] 100,836,000} 167,616,500 
Onion cave: a eee 111,877,124| 79,760,000} 93,319,200 
Indiana_-.. 115,482,300] 79,618,000] 107,484,300 
Dlinois\ oe == 325,792,481] 176,733,000] 187,336,900 
Towa.---. 275,024,247| 173,289,000) 178,487,600 
Missouri- 202,485,723] 93,069,000] 174,037,000 
Kansas ---- 105,729,325] 76,377,000] 150,452,600 
Nebraska -...- 65,450,135} 58,918,000} 82,478,200 

. Surplus States __- ~--|1,201,841,295| 737,759,000) 973,595,800 
Michigan ...... ...-- .--| 82,461,452] —25,068,000|" 30,081,600 
Wisconsin... __. oe 84,230,579} 29,040,000] 30,201,600 
Minziesota ls 2 Elica 14,831,741] 16,252,000) 21,127,600 

81,523,772] 71,360,000) 81,410,800 
1,993,325] 2,633,000| 2,790,900 
126,862] 101,000 101,000 
12,891 13,000 11,700 
2,183,078 2,747,000 2,903,600 
inctllteaehseepeeibeee seae seeee 422,400 
3,379,696 6,113,000 7,500,000 
1,754,861,535'1,194,916,000|1, 624,917,800 
WHEAT 

States. 1879 1881 1882 

. Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Maine: 22-.- on 665,714 617,000 512,100 
New Hampshire 169,316 175,000 148,700 
Vermont-.-..---. 337,257 378,000 378,000 
Massachusetts _ 15,768 9,000) 20,000 
Rhode Island. _- p 260 "300 
Connecticut-5.- Severe aseces 38,742) 39,000 43,600 

Northeast .isss.<c secs bees 1,227,037 1,228,260 1,102,800 

11,587,766] 10,844,000] 12,145,200 | 
1,901,739 2,018,000 2,098,700 

19,462,405] 18,797,000] — 20,300,'700 
1,175,272 1044, 1,200,600 

Middlests-e.2:5- oe 34,127,182! 82,703,000] —35,'745,200 
Maryland...- acces 8,004,864 7,213,000 8,655,600 
Witte ini << ioc. ccecsenas eet oceeks 7,822,504 7,165,000 8,311,400 
North Carolina..-.---..-.----- 3,397,393] 4,579,000} 5,494,800 
South Carolina........----.-.- 962,358 988,000) 1,729,000 
ETO) 9 Se eo er 8,159, 7%1 2,933,000} 3,812,900 
WOU Gales Soe sc Sean eee we 442 0, 

South Atlantic.......-..-- ~~ 93,347,812] 22,878,480]. -28,004,300 
Alabama 7. =--2.502~ = cease 1,529,657] 1,479,000} 1,700,800 
Mississippi. 218,890 3000, 250,100 
Louisiana. 5,034 5,350 7,000 
Texas.--- 2,567,760) 3,339,000 4,173,700 
Arkansas. 1,269,730 1,017,000 1,566,100 

Southern.... -...--+-.----- 5,591,071) 6,037,350) 7,697,700 
West Virginia......---..------ 4,001,711] 4,413,000} 4,854,300 
Tennessee 6,331,353 408,000} 8,971,200 
Wentnck ye tase aase sneer ae =a 11,356,113 8,625,000] 17,250,000 

22,689,177] 19,446,000} 31,075,500 
46,014,869} 38,520,000} 45,453,600 
47,284,85: 31,353,000] 45,461,800 
51,110,502] 26,822,000} 52,302,900 
31,154,205 248,000] 25,487,200 
24,966,627| 20,399,000} 27,538,600 
17,324,141] 19,909,000} 33,248,000 
13,847,007] 13,840,000] 14,947,200 

Surplus States_... -.- +----! 231,702,204] 169,091,000] 244,439,300 
Michigan.-.. --.-----...------- 35,532,543] 21,220,000] 33,315,400 
Wisconsin....---- 24,884,689]  17.987,000] 20,145,400 
Minnesota... --- 34,601,030] 35,952,000] 37,030,500 

Lake....----.----- 95,018,262] 75,159,000} 90,491,300 
California,..-.-.----.- 29,017,707} 28,406,000] 34,546,600 
Oregon..-- - 7,480,010] 12,673,000] 12,039,300 
Nevada 69,298 48,000 } 

Pacific Coast_--...-.---.-- 36,567,015] 41,127,000] 46,635,300 
Colorados! 2-233 5 l ease ee =a 
Territories and District..--.--- poeen 11°300'000 } ee 

9,210,245] 12,610,000} 17,598,200 


459,479,505] 380,280,090] 502,789,600 


Late Patents. 


Issued on January 9, 1883. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN SHOVEL Mrcuanism.—Chas. Rin- 
derknecht, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to 
Abner J. Malone, same place. (No model.) No. 270,- 
485. Filed September 11, 1882. 


WrieHine Scates.—Alfred A. Houghton, Buffalo, N. 
(No model.) No. 270,221. Filed May 9, 1881. 
3 Issued on January 16, 1883. 


Grain MeTER.—George B. Lynch and Thomas J. 
Griffith, Darlington, Ind. (No model.) No. 270,221. 
Filed May 31, 1881. Renewed October 5, 1882. 5 


Grain SEPARATOR.—John N. Laurenson, Silas M. Sta- 
den and Henry Laurensor, Moreland, Pa. (No model. 
No. 270,816. Filed August 29, 1882. 


‘Issued on January 23, 1883. 


ae 


PorRTABLE GRAIN ELEVATOR AND WEIGHER.—Morti- 
mer Scanlon and John T. Hough, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 271,184. Filed October 27, 1882. 


GRAIN WEIGHER AND TatLy.—George Keeth, Jr., 


Freedom, Ill. (No model.) No. 271,079. Filed Sép- 
tember 28, 1882. ; 


Issued on January 30. 1883. 


Grain SrevE.—Samuel McClure, Brooks Township, 
Lambton Co., Ontario, Canoda. (No model.) No. 271,- 
497. Filed April 11, 1881. Patented in Canada August 
12, 1881. No. 18,250. 


Issued on February 6, 1883. 


Grain Car Door.—Wm. J. Arndt, Detroit, Mich. (No 
model.) No. 271,677. Filed September 16, 1882. 

GRAIN COOLER AND Dryer.—Sheldon P. Cook, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 271,604. Filed June 
12, 1882. : 

Screw Conveyor Coupriine.--Towner K. Webster 
and John Chivill, Chicago, Ill., assignors to Webster & 
Comstock Manufacturing Company, same place. (No 
model.) No, 272,006. Filed December 26, 1882. 


THE WEIGHT OF GRAIN. 


The relative weight of wheat, that is,, the weight of a 
given measure, is generally accepted as a test of its in- 
trinsic value, or it is believed that sixty pounds of the 
denser grain is worth more than the same number of 
pounds of the lighter. The market value is undoubtedly 
fixed by this rule, while bulk, in transportation, may 
make some difference, though probably slight A writer 
in the Southern World takes issue with this criterion of 
value as being incorrect, and presents the following sug- 
gestions: The miller buys by weight and simply re- 
quires for his bushel sixty pounds of sound, plump, 
clean and dry wheat whose color is bright and good. 
With these qualities in common the relative weight, 
which is due to the size and shape of the grain of dif- 
ferent samples, is not a matter of importance. Small- 
grained wheat outweighs the same bulk of the large- 
grained, the different berries lie closer as in the case of 
bird-shot compared with larger sizes, and as is also true 
of fruits and vegetables. The shape of the grains, as 
whether they are short and round or. long, will make a 
difference of relative weight in favor of the former. 
This appears in the case of corn whose kernels are 
more irregular than the grains of wheat, and a bushel 
of which is rated at only fifty-six pounds. A large grain 
of wheat, says the writer, contains a less percentage of 
bran and’ a larger percentage of flour, just as in two 
apples when the peel is of even thickness, the larger 
percentage pertains to the smaller apple. To the miller 
therefore the advantage would rest with the larger and 
bulkier wheat. Inthe matter of production, he says, 
“Nature deals by weight, not by volume.” 


DEATH TO RATS. 


A German baron recommends asa cheap and simple 
method of exterminating rats a mixture of two parts of 
well-bruised common squills and three parts of finely- 
chopped bacon made into a stiff mass, with as much 
meal as may be required, and then baked into small 
cakes; these are put down for the rats to eat, and are 
said to effect their complete extirpation. 
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Lenal Notes. 


Consignor and Consignee. 

Where advances are made by a consignee or commis- 
sion merchant, a consignor can not direct a sale at his 
pleasure. In such case the consignee, in the absense 
of express agreement, has the right to sell at such 
time as he sees proper, to the extent of and in pay- 
ment of his advances.—Butterfield vs. Stevens, Supreme 
Court of Iowa. 


Mortgaged Grain. 

The Dakota Supreme Court decided that mortgaged 
wheat or its representative value, sold in open market 
can be recovered. A man named Wheeler mortgaged 
his crop while growing. When harvested he hauled it 
to marketand Barnes & McGill, elevator men, purchased 
it. Nichols & Shepard, who held the mortgage, learned 
the wheat was sold, and to whom, brought: suit against 
Barnes & McGill, the innocent purchasers, in the district 
court and secured judgment for the value of the wheat. 
Barnes & McGill appealed the case and the Supreme 
Court held the decision good. 


_ Warehouse Receipts in Court. 


An Iowa speculator, who had borrowed money where- 
with to purchase 13,090 bushels of corn, took the ware- 
house receipts last spring and pledged them with a 
firm of Chicago grain brokers as security in a series of 
ventures in grain options. The market went against 
him, and the friend who had made the original loan 
took possession of the corn to secure himself. The 
grain brokers brought suit for its possession, giving 
details of the speculator’s transactions and exhibiting 
the warehouse receipts. This case has finally been de- 
cided by the Iowa Supreme Court, which holds that 
the dealings in options on the Board of Trade were 
gambling transactions, and any liability growing out of 
them was invalid and without consideration. 


A Suit Growing Out of Grain Deals. 


M. B. Brainard & Co., of this city, entered in the 
Circuit Court, on February 3, a suit for damages of 
$20,000 against David Dows & Co., of New York. City. 
Plaintiffs say that they are engaged in buying grain for 
dealers here, at various points in the state and elsewhere, 
and have been doing a good business. In February, 
1881, David Dows & Co. began an attachment suit 
against them to recover $3,465, charging that M. B. 
Brainard had been fraudulently assigning his .property, 
and by writ some 17,000 bushels of grain were attached. 
Although on trial in September, the writ was quashed 
and the suit dismissed, the plaintiffs claim that they had 
been put to great expense in litigation; that their busi- 
ness and credit has been greatly injured, while the grain 
had finally to be sold at a much less price by reason of 
seizure, and they claim the above damages as the ef- 
fects of this unjustifiable issuance of the attachment. 


A Charge of Fraud. 


David Dows & Co., prominent commission grain deal- 
ers of New York City, filed an affidavit in the Supreme 
Court on January 25, for a capias for the arrest of 
Albert G. Wheeler, of Syracuse, N. Y., to answer in an 
action for $34,000. The capias was issued by Judge 
Smith, fixing bail at amount claimed, the plaintiffs giv- 
ing bond for $68,000. 

The affidavit, sworn to by Chas. A. Munn, agent of 
the firm, is to the effect as follows: Early in 1879 the 
firm entered into business relations with Wheeler, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., who was to secure orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of grain and provisions taking from his 

customers a deposit to indemnify him in case of fluctua- 
tion in price, and forwarding the order to David Dows 
& Co., who forwarded to the purchasers through 
Wheeler, accounts therefor, and were responsible to 
them. Said Wheeler, about October 1, commenced a 
system of systematic swindling. He made large orders 
for fictitious customers, receiving no indemnifying de- 
posit in hopes of appropriating the profits, if any, and 
thus subjected the firm to heavy losses. He had printed 
fac simile copies of the printed accounts current that 
the firm were in the habit of sending to customers. He 
then entered upon a series of forgeries of these papers 
and sent them to customers instead of the real ones. 
He also ordered large purchases and sales in the name of 
a 


, 


well-known responsible customers, without. their knowl- 
edge and consent, and suppressed the accounts current 
for such sales when sent. These appear to be only 
specimens of the various modes and means used by 
Wheeler for the purpose of enriching himself by 
managing deposits and credits, and forging accounts, 
whereby the firm was swindled out of large sums, of 
which ample examples are given in the aflidavit. The 
connection ceased early in 1880, when the losses of the 
firm through Wheeler, with interest since, amount to 
the above sum as claimed. Wheeler is now said to 
be dealing largely in grain and provisions in Chicago, 
commanding large sums of money and amply able to 
satisfy this claim. 


Dissolving Partnership. 


Where one member of a firm assigns his interest in 
the assets of the co-partnership to his other partners it 
does not necessarily work a dissolution of the partner- 
ship, until an intention to dissolve is shown. Any fact 
tending to show a dissolution is dismissable to affect the 
holder of a note drawn in the name of the firm, if he had 
knowledge of the fact. If one of a firm withdraws and 
the existing partnership continues the business, it is con- 
stituted as was the original partnership, but is a new 
firm. And whether a member thereof could bind the 
firm by a promissory note for an old debt would depend 
on circumstances, and the exclusion of evidence re- 
garding this fact is error._-Waller vs. Davis et al., Su- 
preme Court of Iowa. 


Sale and Delivery of Wheat. 


A agrees to sell to B and to deliver at a certain rail- 
way station a car load of wheat, to be paid for on de- 
livery. B supplied the car and grain was put in it, but 
as B did not have the price, A refused to let him take 
the wheat, and then a promise to pay the next day was 
made. When the car was loaded it was nailed up. B, 
without the knowledge of A, got a bill of lading to 
himself from the railroad company, and sold the wheat 
to C, who had no knowledge whatever of A’s owner- 
ship. C took possession of the grain, and A brought an 
action of replevin against him, and recovered his wheat. 
In this case (E. & T. H. Railroad Company ». Erwin), 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, through Judge Howk, 
said: ‘There was no sale to B, no payment by him 
having been made, and there was no delivery to him. 
The attempted sale to C did not in the least degree af- 
fect the ownership of A, and he is entitled to recover 
the wheat from C by this action of replevin.” 


Elevators and the Railroads. 


In his annual report, Gen. Baker, the railroad com- 
missioner of Minnesota, states what is his opinion in 
the inter-relations of grain elevators and the railroads. 
He says: It is no statutory part of the duties of this 
office to look after elevators, but there are provisions of law 
regulating their relations to railways in the handling and 
shipping of grain, so that the association is a legal one, 
and, therefore, indirectly, we have to do with the sub- 
ject, so far as railways are concerned. Railway com- 
panies should have no identity of interest with the ele- 
vators. “It is the business of railways to haul grain to 
market; it is the business of elevators to handle and 
store it. In any wrongs which may exist in this system, 
the railways ought to be ofi the side of the people. They 
should not insist that elevators of a certain size or char- 
acter should alone ship grain; but when the farmer 


can get more for his grain than the elevator men offer, 


it should be his privilege to ignore the elevator in ship- 
ping. While the elevator, if honestly handled, is a 
great convenience to both the farmer and the roads, they 
have at once established a monopoly. This conclusion 
is inevitable We would, therefore, favor the exten- 
sion of side tracks, and the free and unrestricted privil- 
ege granted to any person to erect a grain house, on 
such tracks, subject only to reasonable restrictions as to 


fire and provision for speedy shipment. Any other | 


principle involves the creation of a monopoly. The 
railways are created for the public, and each individual 
has a right to claim equal privileges in the matter of 
shipment. The control and shipment of wheat should 
not be left in the hands of a few men, and competition 
stamped out by arbitrary rules. Let any person so de- 
siring to engage in the shipment of grain apply to the 
railway company for the privilege of erecting a grain 
house, and if refused, let him apply to this office, and 


if the board of railway commissioners, on a hearing of 
all the facts shall determine his application to be a 
reasonable one, let the railway company be required to 
give him a location. This is the way such things are 
done in Massachusetts. No scheme ought to be tolerated 
by the state which drives out the independent buyer and 
prevents competition. 

“We admit that large elevators are a convenience to 
both the public and the railway; and that it would ap- 
pear that a party building one should have some pro- 
tection for his money invested. But in point of principle 
he has no more right to such special protection than any 
other person engaged in any other business, and no 
unjust restrictions. . 

“For the information of the legislature, this office has 
prepared a list of all elevators in the state, showing 
their location, capacity and proprietorship. We believe 
that it would be well for the legislative authority to pro- 
vide that elevator companies and proprietors be required 
to keep accurate statistics of the grain they handle, its 
grades, when shipped, etc. upon blanks to be furnished 
by this office, so the state may be accurately informed 
upon the subject. This is done in Illinois and gives 
satisfaction to the people 
great value in furnishing an inside view of their opera- 
tions, and give the public actual figures of wheat 
handled. The inspection and grading of grain is some- 
thing which does not come within the sphere of our 
legitimate duties. We have taken great pains to ascer- 
tain the storage capacity for grain in the state, which 
shows, as will be seen by table No. 31, the total storage 
capacity to be 13,080,000, distributed on the several lines 
of railway, as follews: 


Norther Paciie.to03 2.2256 Jo. sae ko cada tote tae eae 3,749,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.-.-_-..-.-.------ 323,000 
Minneapolia & Sf. Lowis...- 22-25 6 -ceens ones caneee ooese = 585,000 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul-_-. 
Chicago & Northwestern--_--.---_.- ae 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.-- 


THE TRIAL OF JACK STURGES. 


The trial of William N. or “Jack” Sturges, was com- 
menced on January 25th, before Judge Williamson, of 
the Criminal Court. Assistant States’ Attorney, Thomp- 
son and Col. McClannahan appeared for the prosecution ; 
Judge Beckwith and Leonard Swett for the defense. 
The charge was obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. The factsas claimed by the prosecution were to 
the effect, that the commission firm of Kenett, Hewitt & 
Co., members of the Chicago Board of Trade, had after 
an examination entered into a business arrangement 
with said Sturges as vice-President of the Keokuk Eleva- 
tor Co. of Keokuk, lowa, to advanee money on certificates 
of grain in store at the elevator. Grain was to be bought 
in Jowa, put in store, and sold in Chicago in lots not to 
exceed 25,000 bushels each. The agreement was made con- 
ditional on the permission by Sturges of thg sending by 
above named firm to Keokuk, a man to look after their 
interests, and Wm. L. Hall was selected with power 
to notify, but notto act. The indictments specified that 
on November 29th, 1881, Sturges forwarded a warehouse 
receipt for 10,000 bushels of grain that he did not have 
in store, and received thereon a draft for $3,000. It 
appears from the course of the trial that the prosecution 
in order to sustain this charge as a fact, found themselves 
necessitated to present the facts of the transactions pre- 
ceding those specifically named, in order to show that 
the elevator had already issued receipts to the full ex- 
tent of its capacity, and could not consequently have 
any grain of its own on hand. To this evidence the de- 
fense objected technically, and were sustained by the 
Judge. In consequence of this ruling after a short ses- 
sion on the following day, the jury brought in a verdict 
of acquital. It is now stated that Mr. Sturges has 
brought suit in the Circuit Court to recover $100,000 
damages from the Illinois Trust and Saving Bank and 
its directors for damages to his reputation and business, 
due to the unjust criminal prosecution. : 


Aristotle recounts the story of a certain man of Les. 
bos, who bought up all the oil presses in the country 
because through the repeated failure of the olive crop 
for several years they had become useless rubbish. 
Then, when there came a good year for olives, this man, 
owning all the presses, sold them at prices satisfactory 
to himself and made a fortune. This seems to us a dis- 
tinct and typical corner, and it does not involve the 
idea of a fictitious transaction, 


Such statistics would be of 
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levator Fews, 


" A 25,000 bushel elevator has been completed at Wash- 
ington, Mo. 


It is reported that a large grain elevator is to be built 
at Montgomery, Ala. 


Houston & Co., grain dealers at Wartrace, Tenn., 
have been burned out. 


L. Ludington, grain dealer at Farmer City, Ill, is 
closing out his business. 


Jones & Edwards, grain dealers at London, Ohio, 
have dissolved partnership. 


Mr. F. L. Stetson, grain dealer at Greenwood, Neb., 
has closed out his business. 


Mr. F. Schumacher has placed a run of feed stones in 
his elevator at Greenwood, O. 


E. L. Galt & Co., grain dealers at Petersburgh, II1., 
are closing out their business. 


Maguire & Co., commission grain dealers of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have sold out their business. 


Messrs. Wilkes & Brown, grain dealers at Nashville, 
Tenn., have dissolved partnership. 


Elevator “B” at St. Louis, owned by the St. Louis Grain 
Elevator Co., will be ready next month. 


Mr. G. W. Holmes, general store and grain dealer at 
Biggsville, [ll., has closed out his business. 


H.S. Elmore & Co., grain commission merchants, 
New York City, have dissolved partnership 

The elevator of Messrs. Kirk & Payne, of Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio, has been burnt out; partly insured. 


Messrs. Handy, French & Co., commission grain deal- 
ers of New York City, have dissolved partnership. 


J. M. Hayes & Co., grain commission merchants at 
Cincinnati, have closed up and gone out of business. 


W. M. Dunbar & Co., produce brokers at Augusta, 
Ga., have assigned. Liabilities, $35,000; assets, $40,000. 


G. A. Rockwell has been admitted as a partner in the 
elevator firm of B. Rockwell & Co., at Junction City, 
Kansas. 


The elevator at Belmont, Mo., finished last December 
by the St. Louis & Mississippi Barge Line, is now in 
operation. 


Randall, Bell & Co., grain commission merchants of 
this city, have dissolved and are succeeced by B. Ran- 
dall & Son. 


A. J. Sawyer, of Duluth, Minn , has put in some clean- 
ing machinery from the Barnard & Leas Mfg Co., of 
Moline, Il. 


Richie Bros.’ grain elevator at Warrensburgh, Macon 
County, Ill., was destroyed by fire recently. Loss, $7,000; 
insurance, $3,000. 


Clarke & Miller. commission grain dealers at Atlanta, 
Ga., have dissolved partnership. Clarke & Lingenfelter 
continue the business. 


A grain carrying belt, running between elevators “ B,” 
and “C,” at Duluth, Minn., carries grain at the rate of 
10,000 bushels per hour. 


Webb & Taylor’s warehouse at Chamberlain, Dakota, 
containing 1,000 bushels of wheat, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 


Elevator improvements at Duluth, Minn., the last | 


year amounted to $160,000. Duluth now has a storage 
capacity of 2,750,000 bushels. 


Jas. Capen & Co., of Chebanse, Ill., large dealers in 
grain and operators of eight elevators at various points, 
have been closed by the sheriff. > 


U. L. Patton, of Manning, Iowa, has put in a Victor 
corn sheller and a No. 1 cleaner, both from the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg Co., of Moline, Ill. 


Weed & Gumaer, of Weyauwega, Wis., are making 
preparations for building an extension to their mill, and 
an elevator adjoining, in the Spring. 


A man named McDonald, who has been running a 
bucket shop at Chillicothe, O., has decamped, leaving a 
number of creditors to mourn his loss. 


Messrs. Simmons & Taylor, grain commission dealers 
at Detroit, Mich., have dissolved partnership. F. J. 
Simmons & Co. succeed in the business. 


_ Churchill, Bennett & Co. of Toledo, O., have placed 
in their elevator a No. 3 elevator separator, made by the 
Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co., of Moline, Ill. 


The Chamber of Commerce, at Duluth, Minn., elected 
J, B. Culver, president, C. H. Graves, vice-president, and 
Geo. W. Kimberley, secretary and treasurer. 


An elevator has been built at Assaria, Kansas, by C. 
R. Underwood & Co. The machinery was furnished by 
the Great Western Mfg Co., Leayensworth, Kan. : 


E. M. Hale, millwright, of Danville, Ill, is drafting 
plans for a new grain elevator in connection with the 
ney mill he is building at Fairmount, Il1., for Catlett & 

enson. 


| best built towns of the State for its size. 


The Great Western Mfg Co., of Leavensworth, Kan- 
sas, has recently furnished the machinery for an eleva- 
tor at La Mascotte, Kansas, or F. Goodnow & Co. 


Messrs. Giles & Gordon have recently completed an 
elevator at Wakefield, Kan. The machinery was pro- 
cured from the Great Western Mfg Co., Leavensworth, 
Kansas. 


The Great Western Manufacturing Company of 
Leavenworth, Kan., are using a large quantity of Cald- 
well Patent Conveyors in their large mill furnishing 
business. 


The large mill, warehouse and elevator of Parker 
Smith, at Boswell, Ind., were totally destroyed by fire on 
Feb. 10. The loss was heavy, but was largely covered 
by insurance. 


Atchison, Reed & Shute, of Perry, Iowa, have refitted 
their elevator, putting in a corn sheller and cleaner, ele- 
vator buckets, etc; ordered of Johnson & Jarrett, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

D. L. Wing & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., have placed their 
order for conveyor, gearing, shafting, pulleys, belting, 
elevator caps, etc., with H. W. Caldwell, 46 South Canal 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., have filed amended articles of incorporation with 
the Secretary of State at St. Paul, increasing their capi- 
tal stock to $500,000. 


The grain elevator and warehouse of Thomas Davies 
& Co., at Toronto, Ont., was burned Feb. 4. Thirty 
thousand bushels of malt were destroyed. Loss, $50,- 
000; insurance, $22,000. : 


The Goodlander Mill and Elevator Company of Fort 
Scott, Kansas, have sold out to the Goodlander Mill 
Company. The latter company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 


H. Sandmeyer & Co., of Peoria, Il., have the contract 
to furnish the Detroit Union Railroad and Station Co. 
Elevator with ten of their Bifurcated Grain Spouts: 
These spouts are fast gaining in popularity. 


An elevator has been built at Hiawatha, Kan., by the 
Great Western Mf’g Co., of Leavensworth, Kan. It is 
supplied with a Duplex separator, Victor corn sheller, 
and other machinery, made by the Barnard & Leas Mfg 
Co., of Moline. 


Herbert Newman, who absconded over a month ago 
with $2,500 belonging to George Arbuckle, of the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade, has been arrested at London, 
Ont., with $2,000 of the money and a young woman 
he called his wife. 


A petition has been circulated on the Chicago Board 
of Trade asking the Illinois legislature to increase the 
salaries of the Committee on Appeals for Grain Inspec- 
tion from $1,000 to $2,500 per annum. The petition was 
largely signed. 


H. Sandmeyer & Co., of Peoria, Ill., have the contract 
to furnish twelve of their Bifurcated Grain Spouts for 
trimming cars for the new elevator being built in St. 
Louis, N. E. Bent, architect. This is the seventh eleva- 
tor in St. Louis that they have fitted out with their 
spouts. 


A fire broke out January 30 in the large three-story 
brick building, No. 250 North Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., occupied by L. Knowles & Co., commission 
grain and flour merchants. The flames spread to Nos. 
254 and 256, occupied by E. H. Graham & Co. and J. 
Allen & Co., flour and grain commission dealers. 


Geo. W. Van Duzen & Co., probably one of the 
largest grain buying firms in the West, have their head. 
quarters at Rochester, Minn., one of the wealthiest and 
This firm run 
some sixty elevators at different stations along the road, 
and at times have a stock of wheat amounting to some 
3,000,000 bushels. 


A new grain elevator has just been completed at Mt. 
Joy, Lancaster Co., Pa., with a capacity of 24,000 bush- 
els. The machinery was received from Eaton & Prince, 
of Chicago, Ill., the cleaner from Howes, Babcock & 
Ewell, Silver Creek, N. Y., and Caldwell conveyors were 
putin. The work was done under the supervision of 
Geo. Davidson, millwright, Shippensburg, Pa. ; 


Mehler Bros., prominent grain merchants of Balti- 
more, Md., failed January 19, with liabilities estimated 
at $60,000. The firm had been selling corn for January, 
February, and March short in large quantities, and it is 
said their shortage amounted to over 300,000 bushels. 
The firm had been dealing heavily with the grain house 
of Milmine, Bodman & Co. of Chicago and New York. 


The January “corn corner” in this city, culminated 
January 29. The January option opened at 66, and 
during the regular session of the Board, sales were at 66 
and 674. On the afternoon call prices commenced at 
65, dropped under long sales to 58, and closed at 574 
and 58. The clique having forced a settlement of all 
short trades excepts the contracts under the Lyon in- 
junction, decided to unload. Of January corn they sold 
283,000 bushels and, it is said a large amount of Febru- 
ary, March, and May. The aggregate was unusually 
large. The decline amounted to 103 cents on January, 


24 0n February, 1+ on March andi per cent. on May. 
It was stated at the time that the clique had sold its 
cash corn for February to the amount*of over 2,000,000 
bushels, and would deliver on the first of the month. 


H. W. Caldwell, No. 46 South Canal street, Chicago, 
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Ill., has supplied the Davenport Glucose Manufacturing 
Company of Davenport, lowa, with a large amount of 
his patent conveyer. Mr. H. W. Caldwell, No. 46 South 
Canal street, Chicago, Ill., is supplying large quantities 
of his patent conveyor to the Chicago Sugar Refining 
Company, for the purpose of handling corn in the 
various stages of manufacturing it into sugar. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co, of this city, are putting in two 
complete wire-galvanizing baths, and two improved 
coiling machines for the Lambert & Bisbop Wire Fence 
Company, Jeliet, Ill. They are also building for Kraft, 
Gross & Co., of Joliet, Ill, steel rolls for making flat 
wire, and for the Ashley Wire Company, of the same 
place, a lot of special gearing. They are also building 
a number of wire-ripping blocks for numerous western 
concerns. 


In reply to a question as to the number of elevators, 
in the hands of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As, 
sociation, Mr. Lock, its president, recently told a rep- 
resentative of the Pzoneer-Press that the corporation had 
between thirty-five and forty altogether, twenty of them 
new elevators, along the line of the Manitoba road, with 
a capacity of 35,000 bushels each, and fifteen of them 
are running. There was another elevator, of a million 
bushels capacity, at the Minnesota transfer, between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, which they expected to com- 
plete and operate within a month from date. ; 


The Link-Belt Machinery Company, of this city, are 
making two molding-sand elevators for the Barney &-, 
Smith Manufacturing Company, of Dayton, Ohio. They 
have also equipped a grain weighing and transferring 
car, for the Chicago Grain Weighing and Transferring 
Company, the machinery consisting of a 10-horse power 
engine and boiler, a link-belt elevator, with buckets 30 
inches long and 9 inches wide, with a total beer of 
8,000 bushels per hour, and a large hopper scale holding 
acarload of grain. The Link-Belt Machinery Com- 
pany have also shipped a link-belt elevator and two 
conveyors to the Nashville Fertilizer Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a large malt elevator to Shearman & Lewis, 
Pennyan, New York, and an elevator for handling nut 
and slack coal to the Coal Bluff Mining Company, 
Carbon, Ind., besides furnishing considerable coal ma- 
chinery to the Streator Coal Company, Streator, Ill. 


Messrs. Chisholm Bros. & Gunn, of Chicago, seem to be 
acquiring quite an elevator building business. Not long 
ago, they secured a large one at St. Paul, to be erected in 
the spring, and now they are making the plans and will 
furnish the machinery for and will build another of 100,- 
000 capacity at Hastings, Minn. The latter will be put 
up by Chas. Espenschied, for the Gardner mill. It will 
be 382x160 feet, divided into two distinct 50,000 bushel 
elevators, under the oneroof. In the center of the length 
will be the left space for cleaning machinery, the eleva- 
tor shaft running up the sides just inside the elevator 
parts of the building. There will be eight 16x16 foot 
bins in each of the two parts. The enlargement of the 
Gardner mill—from 450 to 1,000 barrels eapacity—is un- 
der contemplation, and no doubt the building of the 
new elevator is the first move for the attainment of this 
end, as that sized mill would require additional wheat 
storage capacity.—Northwestern Miller. 


The Gridley, (Cal.) Herald says that Charles Chapman 
has been greatly annoyed by ducks, and his grain has 
suffered to a considerable extent. But Charles has hit 
upon an expedient that is not only protecting his grain, 
but threatens to annihilate the duck family. He stretched 
five strands of barbed fence wire from the top of his 
barn to a post twenty-five feet high, placing the wires 
about eight inches apart. A  hair-trigger shot-gun, 
loaded, was fastened on the side of the post, at the top, 
the muzzle pointing along the wires. From one of the 
latter a small wire ran to the trigger of the gun. This 
trap was set Thursday night of last week. The wires 
were only thirty-four feet in length. About 2 o’clock 
a. m., Friday, Charlie was awakened by the discharge of 
the gun. Then followed a chorus of “quacks.” He 
went out. On the ground in the viciniy of the wires he 
found twenty-three ducks; nineteen were dead, the re- — 
mainder crippled so that they couldn’t fly. Ten of the 
lot had been struck by the shot from the gun. The re- 
mainder had flown against the wire, the shock killing 
them, ‘ 


Messrs. Howes, Babcock & Ewell, of Silver Creek, N. ~ 
Y., have recently doubled the capacity of their works by 
a brick addition, 44x66 feet, and five stories high. The 
Silver Creek Local speaks of the growth of these works 
as follows: “What is now the Eureka Works, was estab- 
lished in 1826. While there have been several changes 
in its proprietorship, some of the members of the pres- 
ent firm haye been identified wiih it from the first. The 
smut aud separating machine was the only one then 
made. Everything except the iron work was done by 
hand, and from six to eight men employed. The pay — 
roll must have been small compared with what it is now, 
for during the year just closed $44,582 was paid out to 
workmen actually engaged in manufacturing, exclusive — 
of the salaries to clerks and agents, and not including 
the extra force engaged in erecting the new building re- 
ferred to above. 
chinery has been added from time to time, until the list 
now includes: Smut and separating machine, brush ma- 
chine, zigzag separator, warehouse separator, receiving — 


separator, screening separator, magnetic separator, Silver _ 
Creek flour packer, and Cranson’s Buckwheat Shucker” 


Since then other grain cleaning ma- — | 
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A Kentucky Elevator. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Mr. E, 
B. Freeman has built us one of the most complete ele- 
vators we have ever seen. Everything seems to be in 
the right place, and nothing is overlooked necessary to 
making it complete and substantial, and to put it in 
thorough working order. The building is 72x82 feet and 
55 feet high. The engine and boiler room is 55x20 feet. 
There are two elevators, with belts 22 inches wide, fur- 
nished by Messrs. Salisbury & Cline, of the Boston Belt- 
ing Company. Messrs. H. Sandmeyer & Co., of Peoria, 
Ill., supplied the 22 inch cups and one of their load- 
ing spouts. Three pairs of Fairbank’s scales, the boots, 
bin and hopper bottoms, slides and fixtures were sup- 
plied by Messrs. Nicol, Burr & Co., of Peoria, Ill. The 
bins and boot slides are a new contrivance of Mr. Free- 
man,and work elegantly, The engine, 24x12, a Barag- 
wanath heater, and a Dean steam pump were furnished 
by Messrs. Ainsley, Cochran & Thurman, of Louisville, 
Ky., and Messrs. Grainger & Co., of the same place, 
supplied the shafting and pulleys. The tubular steel 
boiler, 54 inches in diameter and 14 feet long, came 
from Messrs. Zier & Co., of New Albany, Ind. The 
power is conveyed to the upper line of shafting by steel 
wire rope, which works well, furnished from Trenton, 
N. J. Mr. E. B. Freeman was the architect and 
builder, and has made us a first-class building, having a 
capacity of from 50,000 to 60,000 bushels, and built with 
a view to the quick handling of car load lots. We have 
a track with standing room for twenty cars at a time. 

Yours respectfully, 


STRATER BROTHERS. 
Lovrsvinuz, Ky. 


Grain Inspection at Chicago. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade: 

I have been very much interested in xeading several 
articles in your issue of January 15 on “ Grain Inspec- 
tion.” We have been engaged in the grain business on 
the St. Joseph and Western Railroad the past ten years, 
and have been constant shippers to your market. We 
have had more or less complaint to make regarding the 
inspection every year, but the present year. commencing 
last August, has been the most unsatisfactory one that 
we have experienced; so much so that we have been 
compelled to find other outlets for our grain. If all 
our grain of the same quality were graded alike we 
should not complain, but it is not, as we .can easily 
prove. Below we give a list of cars with numbers, 
date of shipment, date of sale, grade, etc., showing the 
discrepancy in judgment on the part of the inspector. 
This grain was bought by experienced men; and with 
barley it has been our rule to save samples frem each 
car while loading, putting one scoopful in a sack from 
every 50 or 100 bushels. This gives a fair sample. 
Each sack is marked with number-of car and date of 
shipment. Our shipments referred to are as follows: 
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September 13.|13,249|C., R. I. & P.|Sept. 29]No. 4. Barley. |45c. 
September 22.| 2,360/H. & St. Joe.|Oct. 4/No. 2. cs 84c. 
September 25.|10,225/C., 8B. & Q. |Oct. 4/No. 3. ee 70c. 
November 21./13,354/C. © N.W. |Dec. 4/No. 2. orn. ys. 
November 21.| 717/C.,B.&Q. |Dec. 1/N.M. We pd. 
November 25.| 162/C.,B.&Q. |Dec. 5)N.H.M.| “ oh 
November 25.!10,243/C.,B. & Q. |Dec. 5/Rejected.| ‘* eas 


The above three cars of barley were all bought for 
choice No. 3 with a view that they might grade No. 2; 
or at least sell by sample. The instructions of our 
comniission house were to hold all barley on track or 
tun it in special bin. Car 138,249 was inspected No. 4 
and run into the elevator, and 45 cents being the price 
of No. 4, our commission house had to take it. The 
question is, who made 25 or 30 cents per bushel out of 
that car of barley? We know that we did not. As to 
the corn we can only say that the four cars were all 
good, dry, bright corn, and as near alike as four cars of 
sand taken from the same sand bank, The fact that one 

ear should grade No. 2, one N. H. M., one H. M. and 
‘one rejected, shipped so near the same day, from the 
same section of country, arriving in Chicago at so nearly 
the same time, all passing through the same atmos. 
phere, can hardly be called a “coincidence.” We give 
it up, Mr. Editor, but probably you can explain it. 


We would urge the Board of Trade to establish two 
or three more grades of corn, so that the inspectors can 
have a larger field to ramble over. If none of our corn 
had graded No. 2 we should view the matter differently. 
About one-fifth our corn has graded No: 2. As it is we 
have lost all confidence in the Chicago inspectors. 
Not from our firm alone, but the same complaint comes 
from all shippers west of the Missouri. One thing is 
certain we are not compelled to ship our grain to Chi- 
cago. By a thorough organization of all western 
shippers, it will be an easy matter to secure through 
rates to the seaboard over certain routes not the most 
friendly to Chicago, and by this means our grain need 
not be subjected to the “Chicago clique.” Western 
shippers are in dead earnest. If the Chicago Board of 
Trade continue the present system of gambling and 
swindling, the time is not far distant when they will 
see to their sorrow that they have killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg, and where all is life and prosperity 
now, there will be seen “elevators for sale;” ‘ elevators 
to rent;” * come and buy at your own price, for we have 
no farther use for them! ”’ 


Yours truly, C. F. SHEpp. 
Fairfield, Neb. 


CORNERS IN GRAIN. 

Messrs. Culver & Co., of this city, the well-known 
firm of grain receivers and commission men lately re- 
ceived the following letter from a prominent New York 
firm, which is so much to the point that we publish it 
in extenso : 


GENTLEMEN: The fashion of attempting “corners ” 
in your and our produce markets so frequently has 


caused us to reflect on the propriety of your undertak- 


ing to correct the evil, not by legislation, but in the 
same way as we have done on our Cotton Exchange. 
Our lawmakers, both in the States and at Washington, 
are attacking our exchanges because of the constant oc- 
curence of these manipulations in the products of the 
country, and unless the exchanges exert themselves to 
at least prevent these frequent occurrences, and make 
them much more difficult and hazardous to their pro- 
moters we fear legislation may arise that will seriously 
complicate business in them, and -perhaps ruin their 
usefulness. But even should legislation not interfere, 
business will certainly be restricted, as it now is from 
the fact of recent corners in corn and oats, as well as 
present ones and threatened ones in the future. In our 
Cotton Exchange we were afflicted with the same epi- 
demic frequently when we were restricted by inability 
to deliver any grade below low middling; and when we 
undertook to extend the privilege of delivery to good 
ordinarily we were at ounce met with the assertion by the 
exporters that it would kill the business, as they never 
could or would buy such contracts here against sales in 
Europe. We carried it, however, over exporters’ heads, 
but found even then that the power of cliques and man- 
ipulators was so great that they continued their efforts, 
though less frequently and successfully. We then pro. 
posed to include strict’ ordinary, which caused a still 
greater howl to go up from the exporters, but we carried 
it through, since which time corners have been generally 
less feared by the bears than the bulls, and trade has 
largely increased, the exchange is more prosperous, and 
all better contented. We therefore think your exchange 
and ours, being the chief ones in the ccuntry, should 
undertake to reform their methods in order to their 
greater prosperity in increased trade and greater safety 
from manipulations from combined capital. How, then, 
shall we do it? Simply by extending the facility of de- 
livering by making all merchantable grades of grain de- 
liverable on contract at their relative values. Now, 
what would be the result? You would find all your 
larmers ready to sell the whole or a portion of what 
they were growing in the fields, as our Southern plant- 
ers now sell their cotton, having no fears, as they are 
sure it will go at seme grade, and they will get its value. 
Let this be done with wheat, corn and oats, all to be sold 
on a contract on the basis of No. 2, and any grade above 
this the price to be added on to the price of the contract, 
and any grade below this the difference in value to be 
substracted from the contract price. You will at once 
be met with the same objection which we met in cot- 
ton, but it is not a valid one, because your exporters will 
sell in Europe and buy their contracts here, and when 
the time of delivery comes round, if they desire to ex- 
port,the grain, will go into the market and buy their 
wheat or corn, and at the same time close out their con- 
tracts, taking the profits or losses on their contracts to 
equalize their purchase of spot stuff. We would suggest 
that the deliverer should give two or three days’ notice 
of intention to deliver. We give five days on cotton. 

Depend upon it, your market will be left to itself, and 
you will be left to eat one another up, unless you take 
prompt action in the matter. It is now being talked of 
on our Produce Exchange, and unless both exchanges 
take action Europe will leave us to our own devices. 
Will you not agitate this matter as once? 

Yours very truly, 
* Wintiams, Brack & Co, 


The Minneapolis millers up to the present time have 
purchased about 10,000,000 bushels of last year’s wheat 
crop, 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 


In an editorial on England’s wheat supply. printed in 
the Farmers’ Review of October 12, 1882, it was predicted 


| that the necessities of that country for the crop year end- 


ing with August, 1883, would require an “ importation 
of at least 120,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat in 
flour, of which the United States might be expected to 
furnish 85,000,000 bushels,” and recent advices from that 
country more than confirms the Revdew’s predictions; as 
it is now generally conceded that in order to meet the 
deficit between its home supply and want of consump- 
tion for the period above designated, the United King- 
dom will require an importation equivalent to 130,000,- 
000 bushels. That the proportion likely to be taken 
from this country was not over-estimated by the Review 
may be inferred from the fact that, during the first 171g 
weeks of the current export year to that country, our ex- 
ports aggregated 38,303,000 bushels of wheat and wheat 
flour, leaving 46,697,000 bushels to go forward during 
the remainder of the period, covering 34 weeks. But 
the latest Liverpool and London advices justify the 
opinion that instead of 85,000,000, nearly or quite 100,- 
000,000 bushels will be required from this side of the 
Atlantic. The recent damages by floods in Continental 
Europe also justify the prediction that the exports of 
Germany, France, and other sections of Europe will 
prove much larger than it seemed likely at the close of 
last harvest. For the purpose of reference we herewith 
present the total exports of wheat, and wheat in flour 
from tbe United States to all countries from Sept. 1 to 
Aug 31, for the periods named, also the percentage 
shipped during the first four months of each export 
year,and the estimated surplus available for exportation. 


Export Exports for Total ex- 
year Supply first 4 months ports for the 
ending available of export year ending 
Aug. 31 for export as year. Aug. 31. 
1883 -- 190,000,000 60,221,000 *180,000,000 
1882 -125,000,000 46,856,000 131,741,000 
1881 _. - 200,000,000 63,654,000 168,000,000 
ASSO so 250 2 tse eR oe es 190,000,000 80,257,000 189,000,000 
1 ates ee Saxe remapped 180,000,000 61,131,000 160,000,000 
*Hstimatec. 


It will be seen by the above that, placing the exports 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1888, at 180,000,000, we have 
already forwarded over one-third, and should the esti- 
mate prove correct, the close of August will find our 
granaries nearly depleted of stocks, and as was the case 
last year, the new crop will meet a consumptive demand 
so soon as it appears in market. As regards the present 
year’s crop, it is yet too early to give an opinion. So 
far, however, the outlook is generally favorable; the 
Fall sowing in the “great Winter wheat belt ” was up to 
if not in excess of a full average, and the plant has so 
far been fairly protected by an ample covering of snow. 
There was also more than an average acreage prepared 
last Autumn for Spring seeding, and should the weather 
prove favorable at planting season the breadth of Spring 
wheat put in will largely exceed any former year. But 
the news from the other side of the Atlantic is the re- 
verse of favorable for even an average crop. Fall sow- 
ing, both in Great Britain and the Continent, was ma- 
terially restricted by adverse weather and the prospects 
for even an average yield in the latter country are less- 
ened by the recent severe floods in Austria, Hungary, 
Germany and other countries.—Varmers’ Review. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Board of Trade 
was held on January 15, at 3 o’clock p.m. President 
Dunham occupying the chair. Secretary Randolph pre- 
sented the following financial statement: The receipts 
for the year have been $73,417.46; cash on hand, $122,- 
863.81, a total of $196,281.27; disbursements $132,973.18 ; 
balance on hand, $638,308.09. This balance, with the in- 
vestment, $216,675.27, amounts to $279,983.36. The year 
has been a successful one though a partial failure of the 
crops in the West had occurred. The coming year 
promises to be a favorable one. Legal expenses had 
been heavy, although no suits had been instituted by the 
Board, as they had been made defendants in numerous 
suits, among which were the rights of ‘ bucket shops,” 
and the marketable value of board memberships. The 
expense of printing in connection with defaulted con- 
tracts was $1,311.50. The La Salle street litigation had 
also been av item of expense. No initiation fee had 
been received during the past year, and the annual as- 
sessment had been fixed at $20 each. 

The report from the managers of the real estate was 
read by the Secretary, and related entirely to the new 
building. The-estimated cost of the building, completed, 
was $1,300,000, and to December 31, there had been ex- 
pended $110,613.71. This was exclusive of architects 
fees and managers’ salaries, but included the bricks on 
hand and to be delivered. President Dunham stated 
that the estimated cost was greater than at first antici- 
pated, owing to the high price of first-class material. 

President Dunham after a brief address retired from 
the chair, which was taken by President-elect J. B. 
Hobbs, who was received with applause. Mr Hobbs re- 
ferred to the great change that had taken place during 
his membership of more than a quarterjof a century in 
the extent of the Board’s business, and its influence 
which was felt from ocean to ocean, and from Maine to 
Mexico. Mr. ©. L. Hutchinson, the young second vice- 
President-elect, returned his thanks briefly. Mr. H. W. 
Rogers moved that the report read, be adopted, and that 
thanks be returned to the retiring officers, which was 
adopted and the meeting adjourned. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain Aedes of the country, and is the best mediunrin the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known 
upon application. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. ‘ 
We golicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE BUCKET SHOP LITIGATION. 


‘ The history of the bucket shop litigation 
which commenced in this city on January 23, 
by a demand upon the Circuit Court for an 
injunction restraining the telegraph companies 
from removing their “tickers”? from these ex- 
changes, has -been followed with deep interest 
on the part of the whole community—especially 
by those whose sympathies are upon the side 
of good morals and business integrity. The 
circle of this interest has been widened by 
these cases being duplicated at other great 
commercial centres, notably at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A test case was made before Judge Moran, who 
had allowed a temporary restraining injunc- 
tion upon the car telegraph companies for this 
purpose, of the suit of Augustus W. Nohe, 
whose principal place of business is at Nos. 
122 and 124 Clark street, and two days were 
devoted by the court to testimony affidavits 
and the arguments of counsel. The bucket 
shops were represented by some of the most 
distinguished members of the bar, such as 
Judge Trumbull, the Hon. Leonard Swett, and 
Mr. Edgar Terhune; while General Thompson 
and Judge Lawrence appeared in behalf of the 
companies and Board otf Trade. 

On February 3, Judge Moran gave his de- 
cision.- The grounds upon which the deci- 
sion is based is that the business of these 
institutions is simply gambling, and that upon 
that basis no suit either at law or equity can be 
sustained. The facts connected with the busi- 
ness of these shops show that its nature was 
simply that of bartering or betting on differ- 
ences with no intention of delivéring the 
grain. There are ample precedents in the de- 
cisions of the Appellate and Supreme Courts 
for classing such dealings under tlie term gamb- 
ling. The facts show that these deals are never 
carried out, and have no effect upon the mar- 
ket. Courts will not compel the furnishing of 
that which is good to aid in carrying on a busi- 
ness that is either illegal or prejudicial to pub- 
lic policy and good morals. No case can hold 
in either law or equity on such a standing, no 
matter if contracts strictly legal in themselves 
have been made with specified penalties at- 
tached. The parties furnishing knowledge for 


such purposes as stated, with knowledge of 


such illegal or immoral use, cannot obtain pay- 
ment by processes in court at law, much Jess in 


equity. These principles have been repeatedly 
asserted in cases tried before the English 
courts. The suggestions of Mr. Nohe’s affidavits 
that the business of the Board of Trade, one of 
the parties in this case, is largely of the same 
nature, is perfectly irrelevant. Each case must 
stand upon its own merits without reference to 
others who are not under investigation. The 


‘decision of Judge Moran, based on these prin- 


ciples, simply was that the shops had no re- 
course against the action of the telegraph com- 
panies in removing their investments from 
these exchanges, and that the restraining in- 
junction be refused. 


CHICAGO AS A PORT. 


The comparative position of the great grain 
ports of the world and their annual tonnage 
are generally estimated in their relative order, 
as follows: Liverpool, 2,647,372 tons; London, 
2,330,688; Glasgow, 1,434,264; New York, 1,- 
153,676 tons. It may be of interest to note in 
this connection the relative importance of 
Chicago. The following table gives the num- 
ber of vessels which arrived in Chicago in the 
years and months as stated: 


1878 1879. 

January... 9.352). Sie eee 2 
Webruary 6a3. 56s soos ee ee ee 20 5 
Marchi’ 2. 2 ipcres ee) fee eee See 157 50 
JAD Ti] SR: oe See ee ee oe 154 649 
Mayes soe Soe eee ee ee ee 1,367 1,541 
Julie. sol. oe ee Te ee eee 1,328 1,658 
uly (soot Sa ees Se ee ee ee 1,364 1,522 
August=s22. 55 208. soiave er eee ee 1,371 1,683 
September-ves- bs eters! See ees 1,301 1,653 
Octobersr- 205. =2. se eee ee ee 1,347 1,724 
November: 2-3 bt See ee eee 1,141 1,180 
December,2cess22 Sa Sa eee 194 211 
10,490 11,859 


The tonnage of these arrivals was in 1878, 
3,608,534 and in 1879, was 3,887,095. During 
these periods the clearances were in 1878, 10,- 
494 vessels, with a tonnage of 3,631,139; and 
in 1879 were 12,014 vessels; tonnage 3,870,673. 
Using the smaller figures of the year 1878, and 
adding together the tonnage of clearances and 
arrivals we have the position of Chicago com- 
pared with the great seaports of the world, as 
follows: 

Portol Chicago:: 2o522. 02 cos Re eee eee ee 7,239,678 
Port of Liverpool 
Port of London 
Port of \Glaseow-.. 2 5" sop es oeee ae eer ee 1,482,264 
Port-of (NewsYork 22232 _ ce ns eee eer 1,153,676 

The vessels plying to and from Ohicago are 
smaller, but much more numerous than those 
visiting the seaports. Chicago is the greatest 
and busiest harbor of the world. Adding 
together the tonnage of all the foreign ports 
above mentioned, and Chicago has an excess 
over all of 829,349 tons; while adding the ton- 
nage of the port of New York she falls behind 
the grand total only 324,327 tons, while the 
average of the crafts plying to and from 
Chicago is now about 700 tons, there are many 
vessels of about 2,000 tons that carry over 
100,000 bushels of grain at a single cargo 
These facts speak for themselves as to the im- 
portance of Chicago as a shipping port, and 
the value of its Lake traffic. 


HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO BUCKET 
SHOPS. ; 


On the legal chess board, where the knights 
of the “ bucket shops” are just now conspici- 
ous, the varied fortunes of this intricate game 
seem to threaten the proprietors of these no- 
table “ exchanges” with a complete checkmate. 
While by the honest and the honorable their 
absence from our business centers will not, if 
it occurs, be regretted, there will always attach 
an interest to the history of a business Which 
has grown so rapidly and has had so extensixe 
an influence. 


About the year 1877, N. Q. Pope, of Dayton, 


Ohio, and Dan Loring, citizen of the world, 
obtained the incorporation of the Public Pro- 
duce Exchange, for the purpose, as claimed, of 
making deliveries of grain, pork, lard or other 
commodities in which they dealt. They were 
so successful’ that rivals rapidly entered the 
field, and before the year closed, in the midst of 
the unusual fluctuations of that season’s mar- 
kets, the Loring tribe and their imitators were 
pretty nearly swamped. The original concern 
failed and left no assets, never having paid a 
cent. Pope, however, the following year, with — 
the aid of backers, started the Metropoiltan 
Grain Exchange, and soon after re-incorporated 
the Public Produce Exchange. From this pe- 
riod the business has prospered, and during the 
past year more than”a dozen exchanges have 
been in active operation. Thé Loring brothers 
are said to be the real originators of these shops 
and the backers of Pope. Dan is said to be 
now rusticating in Cuba; while Frank, because 
of the intricacy of ‘his connections with reputed 
swindling concerns here, has changed his resi- 
dence to Canada. i 

The recent decision of Judge Moran on thé 
cases growing out of the action of the tele- 
graphic companies in removing their instru- 
ments from these shops, to the effect that as _ 
this business was simply equivalent to gam- 
bling, these concerns had no case in equity, has 
had a very damaging effect upon them. Only 
five exchanges at present are engaged in the 
business, which seems very sluggish and dull 
in character, offering small iuducements to con- 
tinuance unless their cases receive a more favor- 
able consideration on the part of the United 
States District Court to which they are now on 
their way. Although the decisions of courts 
are matters always of great uncertainty, there 
is great hope that the view of Judge Moran, 
strongly approved by the moral sentiment of 
all our business men will be sustained. 


THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE. 


The names of Flemming & Merriam, R. E. 
Kendall & Co., Charles J. Henri & Co. and 
Cudworth & Co., with the villainous history 
that pertains to them, are now familiar to 
every household. It is the old historic picture, 
painted on a large canvas, with brighter color- 
ing and more artistic designs, but presenting 
the same two grand striking features as of 
old; the cold-blooded villainy, sparing in its 
heartless greed no conditions of hard-worked 
struggling humanity, no age and neither sex 
that moves through our mercantile centres ° 
with the pretence of honorable business; and 
the hopeless gullibility of the great masses in 
matters pertaining to investments in spite of 
all the means of intelligence that a free press 
offers, tireless in its efforts to unmask frauds 
and to present full information as to all busi- 
ness enterprises, not only making it accessible 
to all, but eager to aid, at any expense of time, 
or labor, all seekers of knowledge. Through 
the columns of our energetic dailies, the facts in 
regard to the swindling concerns above named 
and their shrewdly planned schemes, developed 
on a scale of almost unparalleled magnificence 
and audacity, have been fully exposed. The 
report of D. A. Ray, Postoffice Inspector in 
this city, of January 25, resulting in the pro © 
hibitory order from the Department at Wash- 
ington, as above stated, first brought to light 
the nature and facts in regard to these frand- 
ulent firms which have been for the past two 
years manipulating their schemes throughout 
the whole country and Canada. They have 
published and sent forth voluminous circulars 
and statements full of specious falsehood and 
fictitious quotations from the press, represent- 
ing their plans under the popular terms, such _ 
as “ Mutual Co-operative Fund,” “Fund W.,” 
“ Mutual Combination Union,” “Mutual In- 
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vestment Fund,” ete. The certificates were 
artistically lithographed on bank paper, with 
ornate borders and various taking devices, and 
legends such as “ No Margins Called,” ‘“ Capi- 
tal $50,000,” “Dividend Paid iMonthly,’’ ete. 
The statements were abundantly fabulous, 
purporting that their facilities for business by 
Board of Trade and large business connections 
enabled them to invest their combined funds at 
comparatively no risk, and making a monthly 
profit of from 25 to 85 per cent! The price 
of shares was only $10 each, and they pre- 
ferred the small investments on grounds of 
philanthropy of course. Widely spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and 
largely read by the masses of hard workers, 
not only the low and laboring classes, but pro- 
fessional men, teachers, and in large propor- 
tion women, swallowed the gilded bait and 
sent on their hard saved earnings. The design 
was rendered more attractive and promising 
by the frequent payments of so called. divi- 
dends, which sums, in that light, seemed large, 
and led to farther savings and investments. 
The estimate of Mr. Ray from the registered 
letters and money orders received by the firm 
of Flemming & Merriam, was that during the 
first twenty days of January this firm had re. 
ceived through the office $50,000, to which 
should be added at least $30,000 by express. 
The business of R. E. Kendall & Co. was esti- 
mated at about two-thirds of this amount, 
while the aggregate of the other two firms, 
doing a smaller business, was estimated at 
$50,000. These sums are only approximations 
to an estimate of the vast amounts which 
have been poured in from all quarters into 
the hands of these worthless scoundrels. In- 
dividuals have been led on from their original 
$10 to investing hundreds, and in many small 
places pools of from $4,000 to $10,000—south, 
west and over the borders—have been made 
and forwarded. 

These men had no standing in the com- 
mercial world, did not appear in Bradstreet’s, 
were recognized by no Board of Trade or grain 
and provision dealers, and did no legitimate 
business. The antecedents of the members of 
the firm are odorous with frauds and crime, 
and in cases, with the actual contact with prison 
discipline. Flemming has an infamous reputa- 
tion in Detroit, where he was associated with 
a present inmate of the Michigan prison. In 
the background, among the colleagues and 
devisers of these schemes, appear the names of 
the Lorings, Waters, and others, whose intimate 
relations with the history and management of 
the “bucket shops” are now well known. The 
legal proceedings which have been instituted 
on the demands of the thousands of victims 
who have appeared in person, or have sent on 
their claims for collection, have closed up the 
business of these firms by attachments, and 
the principals, some, as in the case of Flem- 
ming, after arrest and jumping of bail, have 
left for parts unknown. 


Our readers can secure a profitable agency 
and at the same time bring themselves into a 
still closer business relationship with all their 
farmer customers by reading the advertisement 
of the Aultman & Taylor Co , of Mansfield, O., 
published in this issue. 


We hardly think that the method pursued by 
Lyon & Co., of this city, in “rounding a 
corner” by getting out an injunction is of the 
highest grade of commercial honor. We pre- 
sume our readers are familiar with the facts. 
Lyon & Co. feared that they were going to get 
“squeezed” on January corn, and got out an 
injunction against eleven different firms. 
Nothing came of it and it is asserted that Lyon 
& Co. were not disposed to push matters, as 
they made $10,000 out of January corn. 


€ditorial. Mention. 


Accorpine to Gen. Baker’s report, the eleva- 
tor capacity of Minnesota is 13,080,000 bush- 
els. 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade has passed a 


‘| still running. 


by-law forbidding any of its members trading | 


in the bucket shops. 


Mr. R. James Apernaruey, general agent 


for the Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co., of Moline, | 


IIL, is at home taking a rest preparatory to the 
Spring campaign. 


Wurart stealing seems to be one of the prom- 


Every once in a while we read of convictions 
for offenses of this kind. 


Amone our visitors since our last issue was 
Mr. A. A. Righter, mechanical engineer of the 
Rondout Iron Works, of Rondout, N. Y. Mr. 
Righter-reports business as excellent. 


Mr. Wm. Warson, of Memphis, Tenn., a 
veteran elevator builder, well-known in the 
West and Southwest, called upon us.a few days 
since. Mr. Watson reported business excellent, 
and showed us some admirable plans of his 
mode of building elevators. 


Ir is more than broadly hinted that there are 
persons of ample means but of doubtful repu- 
tation, who have been in hand and glove with 
Flemming & Merriam and that crowd of 
swindlers, and‘some of the duped parties intend 
to go to the bottom of the matter. 


Tue Chicago Board of Trade and the railroad 
companies have run foul of each other in the 
most approved style. The board refuses to al- 
low representatives of the companies on the 
floor, and the railroads refuse to furnish state- 
ments of grain receipts and shipments. 


Tur notorious G. W. Rumble, of this city, 
has again come to the front under the old alias 
ot W.T. Soule & Co., “ commission merchants.” 
He has issued a circular, and will, no doubt, 
reap a harvest of sheckels from the inexhausti- 
ble supply contained in the rural district, un- 
less the postoffice interferes. ; 


Mr. F. A. Furst, of Baltimore, Md., writes 
us a model letter, thus: ‘ Enclosed please find 
one dollar for one year’s subscription to your 
valued paper, the Amertcan ELrvaror aNp 
Grain Trape. I would deem it a favor if you 
would notify me when the subscription expires 
in order that I may renew it. 


Tur Milwaukee folks, McGeoch, McLaren, 
J. B. Oliver, E: P: Bacon, Alex. ©. Ray,.&. 
W. Tallmadge and the rest are nowall on the 
bull side so far as wheat is concerned. They 
assert that the crop has been largely overesti- 
mated. When all of these men are on the same 
side, something big may be expected to roll out 
on the carpet. 


Cutoaco has been the center of interest in the 
grain world the last thirty days. First, there 
was the war against the bucket shops; then the 
Lyon injunction on the corn cornerers; then the 
corn inspection trouble, and last but by no 
means least, the collapse of the ‘“‘ mutual co- 
operative” frauds. It is too bad that so much 
of the notoriety thus gained is unenviable, be- 
cause it is making the scores of honest business 
men in Chicago suffer for the sins of a few 
scoundrels, 


jinent industries of Minnesota and California. | 


Tue war on the bucket shops has had a 
wholesome effect, although some of them are 
It has reduced their number 
from thirteen to five, and the survivors do not 
seem to be luxuriating in a very extensive 


business, as compared with their former opera- . 


tions. The Bucket Shop must go. 


Mr. Norrn Srorms, of Carmi, Il, (who by 
the way has the most unique letter head we have 
seen in a long time,) writes us in subscribing : 
“J think Tae-American Evevaror & Grain 
Trav is the best journal for what it represents 
itself to be, that I have ever seen. Command 
me at any time for you in this section.” 


Tue collapse of the snide commission firms 
of Flemming & Merriam, R. E. Kendall & Co., 
and others, and the disappearance of those 
scoundrels with the money of their gullible 
patrons, has created a small financial panic in 
many small towns. The town of Darlington, 
Wis., for instance, had $15,000 invested in 
these swindling “clubs” and “funds.” Num- 


|erous other towns suffered in proportion, and 


many people, chiefly of small means, put their 
all into this newly discovered villainy. 


Mr. D. S. Beals, superintendent of the De- 
troit R. R. Elevator and the Union Depot Ele- 
vator, at Detroit, Mich., writes us: “ In look- 
ing over my desk to-day I found the last num- 
ber of the American Enrevator AND GRAIN 
Trapg, and after examining its contents con- 


‘cluded that it was worth a dollar to me, which 


please find enclosed. We have opened a large 
elevator here of one and a quarter million 
bushels capacity, and I am engaged at present 
in [getting it into running order. Will give 
you a description of it in the future.” 


On January 21st, a portion of the works of 
the Great Western Mt’g Oo., at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, were destroyed by fire, but we are 
pleased to note that this misfortune will not in- 
terfere in any way with the business of the 
concern. In a circular letter to the public and 
their patrons, the officers of the company state 
the following: “ We are happy in being able 
to announce to our friends that although our 
machine shops and wood-working department 
were destroyed by fire on the 21st inst., we were 
fortunate in preserving intact, our office, ware- 
house and foundry, with their entire contents, 
including patterns. And we have already made 
such arrangements that our business, in all de- 
partments, will not only continue without in- 
terruption, but in a very short time we will be 
ready to resume our position as the leading 
machinery house in the West, with new build- 


ings fully equipped with modern tools, and ca- 
| pacity and facilities more than doubled. Send 


on your orders as usual, and they will receive 
prompt and careful attention.” 


A g@Rarn inspection bill has been introduced 
into the Minnesota legislature. It is a good 
deal longer than the moral law. It provides 
for the licensing of all warehouses for the stor- 
age of grain, with sufficient bonds, and the ap- 
pointment of State and deputy inspectors. The 
powers and duties of the board of trade are to 
be enlarged. It is to appoint a State inspector, 
who shall appoint as many deputies as are 
needed. The members of the reorganized board 
of trade, by the way, are to be appointed by the 
district judges instead of the governor. The 
board is to establish a system of grading and 
prescribe rules for the inspectors, who are to 
fix the grades of all grain and be paid by a 
system of fees and inspection charges, high 
enough to furnish the revenue needed. There 
are a lot of prohibitions and penalties, the most 
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important of which ‘are against the mixing of 
grain. Section eight provides that no grain 
shall be secured and placed in the elevators to 
be mixed with other grain, until it has been 
inspected and graded. Section seven provides 
that any person owning or controlling grain 
stored in any warehouse shall be allowed to ex- 
amine it any time. 


WHERE SOME OF THE RESPONSIBILITY 
RESTS. | 


While we denounce the rascality which: 
prompted Flemming & Merriam, R. E. Kendall 
and the rest to enter into a deliberate scheme 
to rob the ignorant and confiding, shall we pass 
over in silence the course which many papers 
pursued in advertising and bolstering up that 
villiany? An alleged paper printed in this 
city, and known as the Grain and Provision 
Review, has for months advertised and puffed 
editorally the malodorous scoundrels whose 
exploits are now on every one’s lips. Its last 
issue, at least the last issue which we have seen, 
that of January 31, comes to us containing 
advertisements of Flemming & Merriam, Cud- 
worth & Co. and R. E. Kendall & Co. How do 
reputable commission merchants- like that 
company? That is not all. The sheet men- 
tioned above has for months printed laudatory 
notices of these scheming villains in such a 
way that no one could detect but that those 
notices were editorial utterances. To what use 
these notices were put will be apparent from 
the following extract from the circular which 
Flemming & Merriam sent ont: 

From many favorable notices we select the following 
from The Chicago Grain and Provision Review: “ The 
staunch house of Flemming & Merriam is doing 
a large and successful business, and making money 
for its patrons, who are numbered by the hundreds. 

The members of the firm are experienced commis- 
sion merchants, shrewd judges of the probable state 
of the markets, conservative operators, and possess am- 
ple capital to protect the interests of all who trade through 
the medium of the house. We have from time to time 
expressed ourselves in the columns ofthis journal regard- 
ing their responsibility and capacity for making satis- 
factory returns for investors, and therefore need not 
impress upon our readers again their high standing as 
leading representatives of the speculative interest.” 

That is bad enough; but the following from 
the issue of that same sheet for December 23, 
is a good deal worse. It is printed on the edi- 
torial page, in editorial type, and is couched in 
editorial language as will be observed: 

Believing in the co-operative principle, we have closely 
watched the firms engaged in the business. Among the 
foremost, and in fact the oldest house in this line is 
Flemming & Merriam. They are established, reliable 
and wealthy. They manage their Fund W in a conser- 
vative and safe manner, and in proof of it show a grand 
record for the Fund. This Fund W has paid its share- 
holders regularly monthly profits for the past twenty 
months, varying in amounts each month as the fluctua- 
tions and temper of the market allowed them to trade. 
We think the fact of their fund paying for this length of 
time is an evidence of the correctness of our judgment 
in recommending the system, and shows Flemming & 
Merriam to be reliable aud straightforward, and that they 
fully understand trading on this plan. We believe Fund 
W to be only in its infancy, and that now it is established 
it may be considered safer for the future. What has 
been done for the past twenty months can, with more 
certainty and greater ease, be done for the next twenty. 
In this connection we may say that outside of the fund, 
Messrs. Flemming & Merriam enjoy a very large com- 
mission business, probably more profitable to them in 
commissions than the fund. With theirlarge warghouses 
and connections, they have the best of receiving and 
shipping facilities, and possess ample capital to control 
their business, and make liberal cash advances to their 
consignors. 

How do reputable commission merchants like 
the company the Grain and Provision Review 
places them in? Will swindled readers of that 
paper be likely to trust advertisers in such a 
sheet after they have once been fleeced? The 
injury done to honest commission firms in this 
city by Vlemming & Merriam, and that coterie 
of swindlers is all but irreparable, and the 
sheet that advertised them and landed them has 
stabbed its honest patrons in the back. 
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will never knowingly admit a doubtful, much 
less a dishonest advertisement into its columns. 


Its editorial endorsement cannot be bought. 
We started this journal. on an honest platform 
and there we mean to stand. Our advertisers 
need never be ashamed of the company they 
are in. This course may not be as profitable as 
publishing paid notices at enormous prices, but 
it is more satisfactory to any honest publisher 
and is certainly more profitable to the reader. 


GRAIN INSPECTION AT CHICAGO. 


The subject of grain inspection in Chicago, 
especially of corn, is still a matter of severe 
criticism, as will be seen in the communication 
of Mr. C. F. Shedd, a prominent grain and 
stock dealer of Nebraska, in our present issne; 
as well as in the recent action of the Grain Re- 
ceiver’s Association upon the report of a spe- 
cial committee appointed to confer with com- 
missioner Bogue upon this subject. It seems 


not to be fully understood by shippers and’ 


dealers outside of the city that the Board of 
Trade have no control whatever over the grain 
inspection here. ‘The officials are entirely ap- 
pointed by, and responsible to the State. And 
it may be said that whatever the differences of 
judgment may have been between inspectors 
and dealers as to the correctness of the grades, 
there have been no charges made against the 
former of corruption ;it has simply been thought 
that an undue anxiety to secure the correctness 
and reliability of our grades has led to an un- 
just depreciation of considerable quantities 
shipped to this market; this has been particu- 
larly noted in reference to corn from Kansas and 
Nebraska. From early in the month of Janu- 
ary complaints have poured in upon our deal- 
ers, shippers, and the President of the Board 
of Trade from all parts of the West and South, 
accustomed to send their grain here, in refer- 
ence to the fact as claimed of an unusually 
rigid and unjust inspection. On January 13, 
the Grain Receiver’s Association held a special 
meeting to consider this matter. The opinion 
of the great majority of this body was, that 
comparing the percentages of higher grades of 
the current month with those of December 
there was a difference in favor of the latter, 
which facts would not sustain, no complaint 
was made as to lowa and Illinois corn, but that 
from Kansas and Nebraska, it was claimed, was 
fairly entitled to higher classification. Com- 
pared with the grading of corn at other points 
of receiving, the inspection at Chicago showed 
a much larger percentage of the lower grades. 
The market report of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change showed that 70.5 per cent. of the corn 
arriving there was graded No, 2, when only 14.3 
per cent. of the corn, arriving in Chicago the 
same day, was inspected No. 2. While it is 
said the corn received at Toledo was from sec- 
tions where it was less dry than in Kansas. The 
association appointed a committee consisting 
of Messrs, W. J. Pope, Charles E. Culver and 
S. D. Foss, to confer with Commissioner Bogue 
and present to him the views of the Association 
as indicated, and urge upon him some correc- 
tive action. The general interest upon this sub- 
ject has been so wide spread that the attention of 
the State Legislature has been called to it, and on 
January 18, a special committee was appointed 
by that body to investigate and report upon the 
matter. The action of this committee has not 
yet transpired. The commissioner, Mr. Geo, 
M. Bogue, received the committee of the Grain 
Receiver’s Association with the utmost cour- 
tesy, and promised to give the matter a 
thorough examination. This was done on Jan- 
uary 15, when Mr. Bogue and the Chief In- 
spector, Mr. Price, together with Messrs. P. W. 
Dalter, formerly a miller and member of the 


Committee on Appeals, Thos. H. Foster, a pur- 
chaser of grain tor millers, and John Link, a 


former inspector, who were asked to go as ex- 
perts, made a tour of inspection of the eleva- 
tors of the city. The inspector stated that the 
difference in the lower grades and No. 2 were 
due to the moisture. The dryer the corn the 
better it will keep. January corn, on account 
of the larger proportion of the new erop, gen- 
erally grades lower than that of the previous — 
months. 

At the time of this investigation the Janu- 
ary “corner” on corn was in progress, which 
had raised the price of No. 2 so as to cause a 
difference of about $50 per car load in its 
favor. This had stimulated the pushing for- 
ward rapidly large quantities of corn not care- 
fully sorted, and rendered dealers unusually 
eager to obtain the higher grade and jealous of 
inspection. The mixture of a comparatively 
small proportion of moist corn with that of a 
dryer quality will degrade the whole lot as it 
will not keep without heating. This was 
shown in a train of corn laden cars on the 
Alton track, in regard to the inspection of 
which the owners had appealed examination 
showed that while a large part was of a better 
grade there was about one-fourth of which the 
kernels were damp. Other samples presented 
the same features. The opinions of the experts 
seemed to agree with that of Mr. Bogue that 
the grading of the recently received No. 2 was 
a liberal one, and that on the whole the In- 
svectors were doing their work well, being 
none too strict. 

The meeting of the Grain Receivers’ Asso- 
ciation to hear the report of their committee 
occurred during the present month. Action 
was delayed by personal complications grow- 
ing out of the course of Mr. A. M. Wright, a 
prominent member but holding views adverse 
to the majority, who anticipated the visit of 
the Committee on Mr. Bogue in order to in- 
fluence him, as was said, in his course of 
action. Mr. Bogne states that he was in no 
ways affected thereby. On February 4, the re- 
port having been thoroughly disenssed and 
amended by striking out all personal allusions 
was adopted almost unanimously. This report 
reiterates in substance and justifies the com- 
plainants already stated as to the character of 
the grading of grain in this city for the pre- 
vious few weeks, and the injurious effects upon 
owners, and upon the market. The Commit- 
tee did not ask or desire any lowering of 
standards, but claimed that stability in the 
standards of inspection is essential to the con- | 
fidence of country dealers and to the good 
of trade in general. The Commissioner it was 
stated had cordially received the Committee 
and he assured them that an early investiga- 
tion of the matter should be made and any 
abuses discovered should be promptly remedied. 
The corn in regard to which so much com- 
plaint has been made, has been largely shipped 
to the East beyond the Commissioner’s exam- 
ination, but the Committee believe that his in- 
vestigations and instructions have already re- 
sulted in a change for the better. While the 
Committee believe that the inspection will he 
more favorable for the higher grades than 
during the opening weeks of this year they 
caution consignees against expecting an in- 
spection more liberal than that in December 
last. The Committee also state their convic- 
tion to be that those in charge of the inspec- 


tion department are earnestly endeavoring to » 


make the service as effective and perfect as 
possible. 


Tue injury which the collapse of the bogus 
commission firms have done to the decent trade 
in Chicago is by no means the smallest por- 
tion of the damage done. The honest com- 
mission men of Chicago would be justified in 


lynching the scoundrels who have smirched the — 


reputation of the city. 


—— 
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THE PESTS OF GRAIN IN STORE. 


Mr. 8. A. Forbes, State Entomologist of Illinois, gives 
the Farmer's Review quite a chapter on weevils and 
other grain-destroying insects, from which we take the 
ollowing: There are several injurious insects popu- 
arly called weevils, but only two of these are black— 
he common granary weevil, Sztophilus granarius, and 
he rice weevil (also attacking grain), S. oryzw. One or 
seth of these are doubtless the insects ‘referred to by 
your correspondent. The granary weevil has been known 
‘rom the earliest times in Europe, and elaborate accounts 
of its habits and life history were published there nearly 
wo centuries ago; but, notwithstanding the grevious 
losses to which it has subjected farmers and dealers in 
rain, and the innumerable experiments which have 
been made to control its ravages, no really satisfactory 
method has ever yet been discovered; no method which 
s at once effective, cheap, and easy of application. Act- 
lally to destroy the insect after it has once attacked grain 
n store, two things are necessary. First, the grain must 
be heated, where this is practicable, to 1380 or 140 de- 
srees Fahr., for several hours; and, second, the granary 
nust be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. In win- 
er most of the beetles are said to leave the grain, taking 
‘efuge in cracks and rubbish, but their eggs remain 
ready to hatch in spring. A thorough scrubbing of 
loors and walls with hot soapsuds or lye, and white- 
washing the walls and ceiling with hot whitewash, are 
-ecommended to clean the bins. <A less expensive but 
lso less efficient remedy, is exposure to cold, by open- 
ng up the granary in the coldest weather, or, in ware- 
1ouses, elevating the grain and running it through a 
anning mill. It will be seen, however, that the expense 
nd risk of keeping infested grain is great, and it is 
robably the best general rule to have the wheat reduced 
o flour at once. In cold weather the beetle is torpid, 
1nd reproduction of the species is suspended; but when 
he temperature reaches fifty degrees, the sexes pair, and 
‘ontinue to breed until the following winter, so that the 
srogress of the destruction depends on the temperature. 
Specimens have lately been sent me from the southern 
yart of this state, of an insect infecting granaries which 
s much more destructive than even the black weevil, 
yut fortunately, is more subject to control. This is the 
Angoumis grain moth, sometimes called the flying 
veevil—a very small gray moth, about one-fourth of an 
nch in length, and expanding half an inch, which lays 
ts eggs upon the heads of wheat and other grain while 
ret in the field, and continues to propagate after the 
rain is stored in the bin, until arrested by the winter 
old. This insect, likewise a European importation, has 
yeen known in this country for more than a century, 
ind prevails especially southward. It can be destroyed 
yy cold as well as by heat, a temperature of six to ten de- 
srees above zero being sufficient to kill both the moth 
ind the larve, if maintained for any length of time. I 
earn from Mr. M. C. Wright, of St. Johns, II1., that the 


vork of this pest can be suspended by elevating the | ® 


rrain during the cold weather, and running it througha 
anning mill. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF BUFFALO. 


Mr. William Thurston, Secretary of the Board of 
[rade of Buffalo, N. Y., has published in pamphlet form 
. very complete and graphic account of the commerce, 
ndustries and resources of the “ Queen City of the 
wakes,” to which we are indebted for the following facts 
elative to the grain trade of that city during the year 
882. Located at the foot of Lake Erie, whose waters 
mite with the seaboard through the Erie Canal and 
Hudson river, at the mouth of the Buffalo river, and the 
1ead of Niagara, it has one of the finest harbors on the 
akes, protected by breakwaters.on the North and South 
sides, and one on the outside in process of construction 
by the United States, designed to be 4,000 feet long, for 
he purpose of creating an ample outside harbor. A 
wharf of five miles, equally distributed between the 
Lake Shore and the Niagara River, offers abundant fa- 
cilities for the Lake trade; while a large number of im- 
portant rairloads from eastern ports and Canada, con- 
necting with various lines to the West, as also many 
narrew guage roads, supply a large and healthy compe- 
tition forcommerce. Butlalo, at the semi-centennial 
of its city life, is fully up with the times in her public 
buildings, schools, fire departments, and street and arc- 
tectural improvements, ranking third in size among the 


commercialimportance. Grain is received, transferred, 
stored and forwarded here with, it is said, greater dis- 
patch than at any other port in this country. The river, 
for about a mile from its mouth, is lined with immense 
elevators and floaters provided with the most approved 
appliances for handling grain. Mr. Joseph Dart, in 
1848, erected near the mouth of the Buffalo river, the 
first elevator ever built for storing and transferring grain, 


}With a storage capacity of 55,000 bushels. There are 


now at Buffalo 22 elevators, eight transfer elevators, six 
floaters, most of them massive structures, costing about 
$6,000,000, with an aggregate capacity of 8,000,000 
and a transfer daily capacity of 3,200,000 bushels 
of grain. These elevators are owned by private in- 
dividuals, except two of the largest, owned by the New 
York Gentral & Hudson River R R., and one by the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad. Several of 
these elevators have machinery attached by which some 
70,000 bushels of wet grain can be dried in 24 hours. 
The trade has steadily increased, that of 1880 being the 
largest on record, aggregating by lake and rail 175,000,- 
000 bushels, last year the amount received was 122,571,- 
295 bushels. The deepening and improvement of the 
canal since 1880 has doubled: its capacity to transport 
grain in the same time. The Central, Erie and Phila- 
delphia roads run their cars directly into the elevators, 
taking shipments from both the lake and roads. One 
may often see a large lake vessel being unloadcd, and at 
the same time two canal boats and two freight trains be- 
ing loaded atthe same elevator. The facilities thus 
furnished for shipping products to all parts of the 
country and the Dominion, at low rates, are nowhere 
surpassed,and have stimulated immensely manufacturing 
industries. The amount of grain handled by the West- 
ern Elevator Company during the past three ycars was 
99,000,000 in 1880, against 49,000,000 in 1881, and in 1882 
was 50,934,922 bushels, including flax. Transfering 
grain from elevator to cars cost half a cent per bushel; 
trimming, in lots less than five cars, $1 per car extra; 
five cars and over, free. 


OUR EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The National Bureau of Statistics shows the following 
in regard to the comparative exports for the year 1881 
and 1882: 


EXPORTS DURING THE CALENDER YEAR. 
1882. 


Bushels. Value. 
nh Gatee eee ee eee eee ee ee 108,562.804 $123,211, 061 
Witroktiioure (2% 222 als Socee ceoeceac as 32,407,703 45,327,900 
indian corms: SCsseesaceec. = 15,389,658 11,634.747 
Indian cornmeal. 954,176 912,309 
PRO seaetn me a * 1,420,640 
Barley... 805,563 
Oatscssce 281,690 
MORIESSC 2 Sack aa chewdanwcuew eects. 160,253,231 é $182, 682,734 
————_— 1881 
Bushels. Value. 
Nirestesa ee goon ee ace ehee ens tenses 118,203,990 $137,949, 241 


30,222,063 


39,644,382 
12,483,401 


Indian corn--...--. 43,853,281 


Tndian cornmeal-- 1,616,540 1,243,236 
Verner eue serene 985,007 1,045,978 
Barleyieans. atone sent a cea neta ae 223,004 146,347 
OT: ae ee ae eae SESE eae rece 519,885 242,362 
CAs bet ae ee OE ee ee 224,253,890 $224,124,832 


The falling off in total quantity shipped is thus seen 
to be 68,930,656 bushels of grain, valued at $41,442,098, 
The decrease in the quantity of wheat exported was 9,- 
640,186 bushels, the increased exports were 3,185,640 
bushels, valued at $5,682,514. There were 57,093,748 
less bushels of Indian corn shipped, valued at $32,218,- 
585, and 662,364 less bushels of Indian corn in the form 
of meal, valued at $330,927. There was more rye sent 
abroad in 1882 than in 1881, the excess being 435,633 
bushels valued at $135,564. The increased export of 
barley amounted to 82,559 bushels, valued at $75,492, 
and the falling off in shipments of oats was 238,195 
bushels. The noticeable feature of this* exhibit aside 
from the general decrease of the grand total for 1882, is 
the heavy shipments of wheat in the form of flour which 
have taken place. 

The changes in the average price of the breadstuffs 
named for each of the years mentioned, together with 
increases and decreases, were as follows: 


AVERAGHE N. Y, PRICE FOR THE YEAR. 


Inct. 

1882. 1881. or Dec.* 

WGA ice geo ees er dete $1,135 $1,167 *082 
1,856 1,311 +045 

155 605 +150 

956 -769 +187 

831 1,060 *229 

-T24 654 +070 

580 466 +il4 


The export price of Indian cornmeal appears to have 


cities of the State, though only second to New York in| averaged 18.7 cents higher last:year than in 1881, that of 


oats 11.4 cents, that of barley 7 cents, Indian corn 15 
cents, and wheat flour 414g cents. The decrease was on 
rye, 22.9 cents, and on wheat, an average for the year of 
3.2 cents. 


RULES FOR MEASURING CORN IN THE 
CRIB. 


The following is stated to be a nearly correct rule for 
measuring corn in crib: Having leveled the corn in 
the cribs, measure the length, breadth, and depth, and 
multiply them together, and deduct from the product 
one fifth, and you have the number of bushels in the 
‘ear; for shelled corn take one-half of this. To be 
strictly correct, add half a bushel for every 100. A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman says: “One of my 
cribs by actual measurement holds 405 barrels 7. e. 2,025 
bushels of shelled corn, five bushels to the barrel. The 
dimensions of the crib are 19 by 17 by 15 feet, which 
gives 4,845 cubic feet; this divided by 12 gives 403% bar- 
rels, @. €. 2,018% bushels as against 2,025 bushels by 
actual measurement, a difference of only 6+ bushels 
which shows the rule to be as correct as any I ever tried. 
We calculate that three flour barrels of corn on the cob 
yields five bushels of corn. 


LADIES IN THE BUCKET SHOPS. 


The leavening power of the gambling spirit is strik- 
ingly shown in the fact that the sex upon whom largely 
depends the moral well being of our race, do not es- 
cape its infection, and ladies are found acting as 
partners in bucket shops, and aiding other ladies 
who have learned the art and _ fascination of 
dealing in “futures.” Recently, in a Justice Court 
in our city, a lady appeared as the defendant ina 
suit for “margins,” she having lost in a sale of 1,000 
bushels of corn, on which she had paid her broker $10, 
or one cent per bushel. Of course she had no corn to 
sell. She was, however, fully informed of the danger of 
a “freeze out,” and had told her broker she would not 
“put up any margins,” and in case of danger, had in- 
structed him to “hedge.” The lady’s counsel pled in 
bar of action the statute in regard to gambling, to which 
class this “future”. sale of the broker belonged. The 
Justice did not see the equity of the case in this light, 
and adjudicated in favor of the claimant, In this par- 
ticular case the successful litigant seems to have ob- 
tained no tangible benefit, as the lady left the court room 
leaving neither money or assets, to meet the balance 
due. 


HOW OUR GRAIN IS EXPORTED. 


The grain exported from New York during the 
year 1882 presents some remarkable features in its 
movement. The steady decline of shipments by sailing 
vessels in the last few years is very marked. In 1880 
the exports by sail were 63,376,000 bushels; by steam, 
49,966,000 bushels. In 1881 the exports by sail were 
19,007,000 bushels; by steam, 53,552,000 bushels. In 
1881 our wheat and corn crops were both short, and as a 
consequence our exports ef 1882 were materially affected 
thereby. The sail shipments for that year were 6,284,- 
289 bushels, while those by steam were 39,878,449 bush- 
els. After making due allowance for the shortage of 
1881 in its effects on the exports of 1882, the conclusion 
is evident that steam will crowd the sailing vessels from 
the grain trade. 

Another important fact to be noted is that not a single 
bushel of grain was shipped to Europe from New York 
in a vessel under the American flag. The following 
statistics of the shipments from this port by sail and 
steam during 1882 are furnished by Mr. Wm. C. Fer- 


guson, of south William street: 
Bushels, Sleam. Bushels, Sail, Total Bush. 


American — —_ 
Austrian _— 1,769,777 1,769,777 
Belgin 5,287,451 = 5,287, 561 
British.-- 5,690,656 1,004,190 26,694,846 
Danish 1,184,405 8,625 1,198,080 
Dutch... 1,929,323 — 1,929.323 
French 2,297,868 _ 2 297,668 
German... 2,756,578 6472 2,763,050 
Ttalian 559,453 2,383,463 2,942,917 
INOIWOGIAI CL ..bese wee keen - — 551,876 551,876 
Mortuguede S25. 8s oe <3 ~ 374,793 B74, 793 
RAB AL ATE snc ws alam wpe iee _- — _ 
BDAOIAD jcakos secanabnasars 172,715 127,363 300,078 
Swedishss 2220) faves Lalas — 57,729 57,729 
Totalesee.eee. 8 tee 39,878.449 6,284,280 46,162,738 


Vessels Steamers, 1,069; sailing vessels, 240. Total 
1,309. 


as gee 
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RAT PROOF CORN CRIBS. 


The crib we have was built eight years ago, and we 
have never seen a rat or the signs of arat in it all that 
time. It has been filled each fall and the corn fed out, 
so the doors have been opened many. times each day, 
and yet no rat has been found in it. We built it for rat 
proof and think it fills the bill. Itis a comfort and a 
good investment, though it then cost $550. There are 
two cribs, 36x6, set 14 feet apart all under one roof. The 
drive-way of 14x36 is used as a wagon-shed and a place 
for sheiling-machine and corn-boxes, in which we keep 
a supply of shelled corn for our Poland-China pigs. You 
may think the drive-way wider than necessary, but we 
wish room to drive a load of corn in, and have room 
besides it to lead out the team. In gathering time the 
team may come from the field too late to unload that 
night, or we may wish to leave the load on for some pur- 
pose, and wish to pass it with the team. Another reason 
for having the drive-way more than eight or nine feet, 
is, we have hinged windows at the bottom of the crib 
to let the corn run out into a temporary platform laid in 
the drive-way, so the corn can be scooped into the 
wagon easily, when to be hauled to market. To get this 
arrangement we need about five or six feet to give room 
beside the wagon to use the scoop. A drive-way of 
twelve feet will answer every purpose, and allow the 
sliding doors at the end of the drive-way to be that 
much narrower, which is an advantage. These doors 
can be locked, which close the cribs against pilferers. 
Take notice this drive-way is not floored, as is common 
in double cribs. We never yet have seen a double crib 
with a floor in the’ drive-way on the level of the crib 
floors that was rat proof. 

Our cribs are on stone foundations, one foot above 
eround. The sills are oak, 10x12, which raise the floor 
of the cribs two feet from the ground. After the joists 
were put in and before the floor was laid, we put sheet 
iron over such places as by projections of wall a rat 
could possibly get a chance to brace himself to gnaw 
through the floor This sheet iron was well painted two 
coats, with Prince’s brown and linseed oil. It is essen- 
tial that the cribs be kept free from trash or Jumber un- 
derneath, whereby the rats may get access to the floor. 

The walls should not be built solid, but openings left 
so dogs and cats, but not hogs, should have free circu- 
lation beneath the flood. In this way the floor will 
keep sound and dry, and the rats will not burrow and 
bank dirt against the floor. 

The sides of the cribs slope outward one foot in 
twelve, making the cribs six feet wide at the bottom and 
eight at the top. This slope makes it more difficult for 
the rats to climb or cling to the siding, and it protects 
the corn and building some from the weather on the 
outside, and the slope on the drive-way gives an advant- 
age in scooping from or into the wagon. The slope too, 
makes the span overhead shorter, which is an advantage 
when one wishes to floor each end over the drive-way 
for storing grain or seed-corn or light tools. Just here 
we would suggest that the outside posts be made four 
feet higher than the inside ones, in order to give more 
headroom. In our crib the inside posts are eleven feet 
six inches, and the outside ones twelve feet. By simply 
making the outside ones four feet longer one can have 
valuable room over each end of the cribs and drive-way 
at little cost. 

There are no outside windows or openings to the cribs, 
They are all on either side of the drive-way, under 
cover. There are three windows at the floor, hinged, to 
open upward, two by two, to allow the corn to run out 
when we wish to haul it to market. They are fastened 
by a strong button at each lower corner. There are 
three windows, three by two and a half feet, between the 
nail-tie and plate, into which the corn is thrown. These, 
like the three lower ones, are closed by doors made of 
the same kind of oak laths, 14 by 3 inches, with which 
the crib is lined inside and out. The space between the 
lath is one-third of an inch when built, but when the 
laths dry thoroughly the space will be a full half-inch. 
At opposite ends of the cribs we have a door 6x3, from 
which corn is carried for feeding. In each gable is a 
window for light only. 

A word about the post and nail ties, as nine times out 
of tenthey are made so light as to allow the cribs to 
spring and spread. We have posts 8x8 and three nail 
ties 4x8. The bents are twelve feet long. The two posts 
of each centre bent are connected by a five-eights iron 
just under the ties, which make it impossible for the 
cribs to spread. 

If more room is needed we would get that by making 
the cribs 8x36 instead of 6x86, and place three ventila- 
tors in each crib opposite the window into which. the 
corn is scooped. Just there the scattered corn and silk 
fall and the corn packs and heats there, ifatall. A 
ventilating shaft 6x6 extending from the bottom to top 
of the crib will be found advisable in any crib, and pre- 
vent any possibility of heating or moulding. 

The cribs named hold three thousand bushels. Sev- 
eral hundred more can be put in by filling at the ends 
over the drive-way. The cribs should stand apart from 
every other building, with no lean-tos or shed attach- 
ments. Care, too, must be had that nothing is piled 
against the sides, whereby the rats can get a foothold to 
gnaw through the slats. Ladders must not be left for 
them to climb overhead, and the doors must be kept 
closed when not used. With such a crib and such pre- 
cautions no man need to have rats wasting and defiling 
his corn crop.—Correspondence in Cincinnati Commercial 


“Tam onto you bigger’n an elevator,” is the latest 
slang. 


GRAIN CORNERS. 


(From the Chicago Journal.) 

There appeared in the Journal Thursday evening an 
article against corners in grain. As it seems to be the 
same old story over and over again that we have heard, 
it seems to me that it was time these absurd theories 
should be exploded, or, in other words, that the other 
side of the question should be presented. The writer 
asks, “What is meant by running a corner?” “It is 
simply a stupendious swindle, a gigantic confidence 
snap,” “run by wealthy monopolists,’ etc. He then 
cites a case; ‘A gentleman having a few hundreds, and 
being an invalid desirous of making some money to 
support his family,” knows that corn for January is too 
high, and sells 10,000 bushels at 75 cents a bushel, 
$7,500, which sum is no doubt ten times his ‘“ few 
hundreds,” but that doesn’t matter to him, as he is only 
selling the option—he knows that it is a higher price 
than New York, Boston or Philadelphia is paying, and 
it must go down, and then May corn is cheaper than 
January, and many other things are in favor of lower 
prices. Now, my invalid friend, you must be sick to 
do such a foolish thing as to sell January corn when you 
have only a few hundreds to put up for margins, when 
you know there are so many men who have plenty of 
money who think corn cheap at 75 cents for January, 
and who have the power to buy up all the cash corn 
here, and all that farmers can send this month and can 
buy all that such foolish invalids can sell that have 
no corn, only a few hundreds for margin. Why, my 
dear sir, tens of thousands of just such men as you, 
who have no business speculating, have lost their few 
hundreds in trying to keep grain from advancing for 
the last twenty years. How do you know when grain 
is too high? Why should you say how much men shall 
pay for corn? and when the price advances you think 
you should be allowed to sell some January corn, and 
double your few hundreds out of the pockets of the 
“rich monopolist.” What nonsense. I have often 
heard of the poor suffering because of corners in 
grain. Suppose corn and wheat advance 50 cents a 
bushel: corn meal is only advanced 1 cent a pound 
and wheat flour 114 cents a pound; it would not make 
a difference of 5 cents a day in the cost of living for a 
family of four persons. Now, the most of this benefit 
accrues to producers—it is no real loss. The capitalist 
is the farmer’s friend. Who is the farmer’s foe? Who 
is always whining “ Prices for everything are too high ?” 
Who is always selling stuff short and depressing the 
markets, and the lower they decline the more they shout, 
“Jump into it boys, it’s too high”? The man who has 
only a “few hundreds,” who has no interests except to 
make some money that somebody else must lose. The 
short seller is, as a rule, a growler and croaker. He is 
not a producer, buyer or shipper, nor, in fact, any bene- 
fit to anybody except to the man who runs a corner, who 
delights to gather him in now and then to teach him a 
little wisdom. 

I have been a member of the Board of Trade a good 
many years, and my experience and observation have 
taught me many things, and my advice is that persons 
with a few hundred dollars, and especially invalids, can 
not do a more foolish thing than to try to increase their 
small sums by speculation. 

M. R. Borrresz. 


SHRINKAGE IN CORN. 


While it is probable that most farmers recognize the 
fact that corn in crib shrinks somewhat in weight, but 
as to how much or how rapidly we think their ideas are 
not altogether vague. To have some reliable data in re- 
gard to the comparative weight of corn in the fall, mid- 
winter or spring is a matter of no small consequence to 
farmers, feeders and dealers, and the only experiment 
that we know of as being carefully made to test the mat- 
ter is that of Prof. Scovell, of the Illinois Industrial 
University. He selected a quantity of ear corn, of six 
different varieties and carefully weighed it October 6th, 
and then stored it ina room entirely cut off from any 
artificial heat. Atthe expiration of 30 days the whole 
was weighed and showed an average shrinkage of 154 
per cent. ranging from a fraction over 8 per cent. in one 
variety designated as “ Geneseo,” toa little more than 25 
per cent. in another, designated as “ Mammoth.” Fifty- 
one days from time of gathering and twenty-one days 
after the first weighing, the scales revealed a shrinkage 
on the whole lot of 18 2-3 pet cent. the “ Geneseo ” vari- 
ety shrinking a little less than 11 per cent. and the 
“ Mammoth ” almost 81 per cent. 

February 28th, or145 days from date of gathering it 
was weighed and the average loss on the whole had 
amouned to 21 2-3 perfcent.; the “ Mammoth ” shrinking 
exactly one-third, or 331g per cent., while another vari- 
ety called the ‘‘ Cameron” lost only a fraction over 16 
per cent. against 1714 per cent. by the “Geneseo.” The 
loss in weight was greater during the first month than 
in the three months following. 

Prof. Scovell also shelled and weighed the same 
corn to ascertain the per centage of cobs and found 
the average was a little less than 14 per cent, ranging 
from 11 in one variety to 16 per cent. in another, 
from which the conclusion is readily arrived at, that 
the weight of 70 pounds, usually taken for a bushel of 
old corn is too much. 5 

In reference to the loss of weight indicated by the 
foregoing, an interesting calculation can be made that 
may guide the farmer in disposing of the crop upon 


which they anually expend'so much labor. Suppose 
that corn is selling early in the fall for 30 cents per 
bushel of 80 pounds, and a farmer wishes to hold for two 


months and sell 75 pounds as a bushel, he must then ob- 


tain 85 cents per bushel in order to realize the same 
amount of money. A similar calculation could be made 
in case the corn was kept until spring and then sold at 
the rate of 70 pounds to the bushel, by taking into con- 


sideration the loss of weight as given for the period - 


from October 6th to February 28th.— Kansas City Indi- 
cator. 3 


A SWINDLING SPECULATOR. 


A somewhat novel mode of speculating on the part 
of those who not only have no grain to sell, but are not 
troubled with cash, has fallen recently to the expense 
of Robt. Bruce, a grain and produce broker of New 
York city. On December 15, Mr. Bruce received a letter 
of enquiry to required margins and commissions /in 
grain in Chicago markets, signed E. A. Condit, dated 
Orange, N. J., “ in care of Orange Savings Bank,” to 
which he replied. Soon after anether letter came from 
the same source inclosing a check of $500, on the Or- 
ange Saving Bank to be used as margin in purchase of 
10,000 bushels of -February corn, which Condit directed 
bought for him in Chicago. Mr. Bruce executed the or- 
der by telegraph and notified Condit of the purchase. 
The next day he deposited check in bank. On Feb- 
ruary 7, the receiving teller of the bank called on Mr. 
Bruce to inform him that many similar checks had gone 
through the bank, and all had been returned stamped 
with “no funds.” In the meantime the corn bought on 
Condit’s order had advanced in price, and while the 
teller was in the office a dispatch was received from Or- 
ange, ordering another 10,000 bushel purchase. This 
was not complied with, but Mr. Bruce sent to the treas- 
urer of the Orange bank for information, and learned 
that Condit had about $2 on deposit, and had not been 
seen for three years. Mr. Bruce put the profits where 
he thought it would do the most good and returned the 
check. The confidence game of Mr. Condit is quite ap- 
parent. The dating of a letter at a respectable bank 
gives it some weight, and he calculates that in the few 
days consumed by the check passing to Orange from 
New York and back, may give him time to make a prof- 
itable turn in the market, and to intercept the check or 
pay it later with some excuseas to delayed deposit; and 
then get the profit of his deal. 


A Square Bet.—When the telegraph company 


notified the Chicago bucket-shop proprietors that they 
could no longer have the Board of Trade quotations, 
nor the use of tlie “ticker,” except under the new re- 
strictions, one gay young proprietor exclaimed: 
“Tl bet they don’t take my ‘ ticker’ out of my office!” 
“What will vou bet,” exclaimed a broker. 


“Bet? Why, I’ll bet my soul against a rotten apple,” — 


he replied. 
“Good for you,” said a dry old gent, who was sitting 
by the stove. 


an even thing.” 


“Tm glad to find a man who doesn’t 
want the best of it all the time, but is willing to bet on 


The roar that followed could be heard for ten miles— ~ 


by telephone. 


He Wourpn’t Even Suprose.—The . boy had come 
home to Christmas, says the Wall Street News, and the 
old man felt that it was a good time to gratify his 
curiosity about speculation. 

“Thomas,” he began, “ I’ve heard a good deal about 
speculating in wheat. How do they work it in Chi- 
cago?” 

“Well, father, suppose you had a thousand dollars,” 

“T won’t do it! IJ never had that much money at one 
time in my life, and never expect to.” 

“ Well, suppose you feel pretty sure that wheat will 
go up 10 cents per bushel before harvest.” 

“T won’t 3’pose no sich thing! I don’t s’pose it'll go 
up over 4 cents.” 

“Then you may go on the theory that Europe has all 
the wheat she wants, and prices will drop 7 or 8 cents 
in the next six months.” 

“T shan’t do no such thing! I don’t believe wheat 
will go down 2 cents.” 2 

“Well, suppose you buy 1,000 bushels for June de- 
livery.” 

“Thomas, you’re a fool! What on airth do I want of 
a thousand bushels of wheat?” 

“Then you can sel] 1,000 for July delivery.” 

“JT can, eh! I’ve got about forty bushels in the 
granary, and I can sell 1,000, can 1? I did hope you’d 
learn something down there, but I see that you run all 
to red neckties and stand up collars. You can go out 
and air yourself while I take a smoke.” 


The grain warehouse at Utsalady, Washington Ter 
ritory, has a capacity for storing 600,000 sacks of grain, 
and on more than one occasion it has been filled to its 
utmost. This is a pretty large warehouse for a new. 
country. 


The first shipment of Southern grain in bulk from a 
South Atlantic port to Europe was made on Tuesday of 
last week from Savannah, Georgia, where a new elevator 
of the Georgia Central railroad put 20,000 bushels of 
Tennessee corn on the British steamer Marec, which 
cleared the same day for Liverpool. Savannah people 
very properly felicitate themselves over this event. 
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Special VHotices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes, Babcock & Ewell, of Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 


The American Miller—published by Mitchell 
Bros.’ Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, II1., is the 
largest, best and cheapest milling journal published. 
Subscription price only $1.00 per year. 

‘For Sale Cheap — Trimmer Scourer, Hominy 
Mill, Novelty Separator and Oat Separator. Address 
A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE STORING OF WHEAT, AS TO ECON- 
OMY IN HANDLING AND PRECAU- 
TIONS AGAINST INJURY. 


Grain is stored in various ways, in ventilated granaries, 
in bins, and in other specially prepared receptacles. In 
some of the continental countries it is stored in large 
pits cut into the rocks, called Silos, and also in dry pits 
made in the earth. In India it is well known that the 
natives store their grain to a large extent in earth pits, 
where it remains sometimes for some years, hence the 
dirty and veeviled state in which much of the Indian 
wheat arrives in this country. Wheat varies in weight 
according to quality, but its average weight is generally 
considered to be 60 lbs. per bu., and a-bushel contains 
2,117 cubic inches. ; 

Stored grain suffers most from chemical deterioration 
from moisture, or fermentation. Insects, mice, etc., are 
also a fruitful source of injury to stored grain. For many 
years past efforts have been made to destroy or to arrest 
the former cause of injury, and the only efficacious mode 
is proved to be the prevention of the contact of air or of 
humidity with the grain or flour stored. It is about 
grain that we speak now—flour storing will be treated 
on a future occasion. The ancients used to store their 
grain in Silos cut out of the sides of mountains, and in 
cisterns. In Egypt, indeed, caverns constructed with 
granite have been found to contain well preserved wheat. 
The Romans also had cisterns and Silos, built with great 
care, in which they used to store their crops from con- 
tact with the air, or any atmospherical influences. In 
Oran (Algeria) such granaries even now exist in good 
condition, the masonry being of astonishing solidity. In 
Spain, Silos cut in the rocks, or dug in the ‘earth and 
made impermeable to air or moisture by solid stone- 
work, used to be used, whilst the Chinese dig pits in dry 
earth, which they line with rice straw. In the Mediter- 
ranean countries wheat is preserved in square pits cut 
out of the rocks, or in the sandy stone, the sides, etc., 
being covered with straw. Under such conditions wheat 
keeps excellently for years. But much depends on the 
nature of these pits; if the same be impermeable to moist- 
ure the grain is safe, but in pits where the stonework is 
porous and permeable to the air, or to moisture in the 
shape of either liquid or vapor, the driest wheat will 
quickly deterioriate; mouldy wheat soon forms on the ex- 
terior of the store, and quickly injures the whole. Some- 
times this mouldy exterior does not penetrate right 
through, but it is difficult to completely separate it from 
the good wheat, to which it imparts a bad taste. 

The majority of the above methods of storing wheat, it 
will bé seen, refer to countries where large quantities 
have to be kept over perhaps from year to year. For 
mills and granaries there have been a variety of inven- 
tions, more or less successful, each having for its object 
freedom from humidity and a low temperature, thus 
checking fermentation. In many country mills a system 
of winnowing or keeping the grain in motion, with the 
addition of fans, is greatly in use. Several automatic 
appliances for this purpose are in use in England as well 
as on the Continent. 

An arrangement constructed by Mr. Gonick, of Havre, 
consists of a series of strong perforated floors, which are 
arranged in such a manner that the grain in passing 
through the floors forms a number of air spaces. These 
air spac ’s are in communication with the outside air or 
with an exhaust fan, and through them a continual ven- 
tilation takes place. As the wheat is drawn off at the 
bottom of the store, the grain moves gradually down- 
wards. By putting a worm in the bottom of this grain 


receptacle and feeding with the same an elevator which 
delivers the grain again to the top, a continual motion 
can be kept up in the grain, which not only prevents de- 


‘terioration by insects, but also keeps the grain dry and 


sound. 

A somewhat similar arrangement has been constructed 
by Huart of Cambrai, which is in use in several large 
Continental mills. It consists of ordinary large wheat 
hoppers, with a worm at the bottom an elevator to 
keep the contents of the hopper in motion. The perfor- 
ated floors and the air spaces are omitted, but an exhaust 
fan is arranged for causing a strong draught of air to 
pass through the wheat. Another simple arrangement 
which has been in use for some thirty or forty years, is 
to store the grain in iron casks in the darkest part of the 
mill or granary, keeping all windows, etc., shut in order 
to prevent any access of heat, light or dampness. In this 
manner the grain cannot be attacked by the larvee of 
insects, and is protected against rats, etc. This system 
occasions a large primary expense for casks, but these 
last for years— Willers’ Gazette. 


PERFORATED METALS IN GRAIN 
CLEANING. 


The perfection which American grain cleaning ma- 
chinery has attained, is ina large measure due to the 
adoption and use of perforated metal for sieves, shakers, 
riddles, and rolling screens, as well as its application in 
numerous devices for cleaning and sizing. The perforated 
zinc plate furnishes a surface at once smooth, even and 
free from sagging, while the uniformity of the open- 
ing or meshes through or over which the grain must pass 
is absolute and unchangeable, while at the same time it 
possesses great durability, and is not subject to rust. So 
well understood are its advantages that its use has be- 
come common in our machines for cleaning and separ- 
ating. The perforated iron corn screen, with its open- 
ings round, oval, or oblong, makes as complete a separ- 
ation from cobs, sticks, straws, and other grains as it is 
possible to attain, while it does not choke up or catch 
the straws and sticks, and is proof against horseshoes, 
railroad spikes and similar articles which not unfre- 
quently pass over them. In cleaning flax and timothy, 
the use of perforated metal has given our farmers and 
grain dealers not ouly No. 1 seed for market, but a per- 
fectly clean seed for sowing. We see the perforated 
metal sieve separate oats from barley and wheat, corn 
from the oats, cobs from the corn coming from the shell- 
ers, the hemp, wild mustard, rape and sand frem flax- 
seed, and see it relegate the ubiquitous cockle and cheat 
to their final resting place. In drying corn, oats, malt, 
fruit, etc., the perforated iron floor over a slow fire al- 
lows the necessary draught to carry off all dampness, 
giving a perfect ventilation and presenting a surface 
smooth and unyielding, of great strength and durabil- 
ity, while the grain does not lodge or become fast in the 
openings, only to be broken off and fall into the fire when 
the contents of the kiln are being turned over or drawn 
off. For smutter jackets or scouring cases, most of the 
manufacturers are using perforated iron or steel with 
round or slotted holes, the edge of the perforations serv - 
ing to clean the wheat berry of smut and fuzz without 
breaking the bran. It is said that steel wears off to a 
round smooth corner, while iron wears off to a sharp 
edge. Our manufacturers, having discovered the merits 
of this class of work, have not failed to avail themselves 
of its advantages until the demand for perforated metal 
with all its various shapes and sizes, has created a new 
industry peculiar in itself, and its manufacture has ad- 
vanced from cutting irregular rows of holes of uncertain 
size, one at a time, in a sheet all crooked and warped out 
of shape, with the hollow punch and mallet, on a block 
of wood, to the systematic and mechanically correct 
work of the great automatic power presses, turning out 
thousands of square feet of almost perfect work in a 
day, straight, uniform, regular, and almost as smooth as 
this paper. These presses punch sheets of any size up 
to fifty by ninety-six inches, leaving blanks or margins 
to suit the order, with holes of any size and distance 
apart that may be desired, the sheets varying in thick- 
ness from the lightest metals to heavy plates from one- 
half to three-fourths of an inchthick. The perforations 
can be made of almost any shape wanted, in circlets, 
ovals, oblongs, squares, slots, etc., the sizes varying by 
hundredths, sixty-fourths, thirty-seconds, sixteenths, 
fourteenths, twelfths, and tenths fof an inch, and by the 
metric millimeter. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamher of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 


Grain, Seed and Provisions. 


Consignments of above solicited, and Orders for Purchase and Sale 
for Cash, or Future Delivery on Margins carefully executed. 


Facilities Unsurpassed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Special Information indicating course of the Markets 
freely furnished upon request. 


NM. P,. AIKEN & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 
130 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


Solicit consignments of Grain and Seeds. Orders for 
shipment of Grain and Mill Stuffs promptly filled. 

We receive choice Mediterranean and Hard Varieties 
Winter Wheat from Kansas, and can furnish Millers with 
a pure article 


J. C. Watson. L. B. Hanks. C. H. WARNER. 


WATSON, HANKS & WARNER, 
Grain Commission Merch’ts., 
No. 45 PEARL ST., - NEW YORK. 

(e7"REFERENCE—Bank of the State of New York. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR: 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at New-Port News, (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad.) 


BEB. B. EARNSHAW, 
BROKER, 


Flour, Grain, Feed and Seeds. 
P. O. BOX 208, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ao) 32 DRA SaT ST Om 
Commission Grain Merchant 


—AND— 


Wholesale Dealer in Flour and Bran, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Careful attention given to consignments, and orders for Flour or 
ran filled at lowest. Prices. 


TRIMBiE & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN, FEED, SEED, Ete. 

Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


References: Merchanis Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


WV VV. UNTER, 


6 and 7 Washington Block, Chicago, 


SHIPPING, GRAIN FEED COMMISSION. 


Filling Eastern Orders a Specialty. 


F. ScHWARTZ. H. Scuwanrrz. 


F. SCHWARTZ & BRO., 
General Commission Merchants, 
I601 to 1605 Broadway, 


GRAIN. St. Douis. FLOUR. 


(as Liberal advances made on consignments. 
EF. A. BISEZOYP c& CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFES. 

Wo. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, Minneapolis. 
Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 
GILMAN, CHENEY & CoO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


— FOR THE SALE OF—— 


‘GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 
102 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 
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GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


 SSrABLIGHED 1666. 
Bh. OVE CRANE WAI OI Aes 


Grain and Flour Agent, 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


References and Cable Codes Furnished. 


Hm AT Dp s Gor 
Flour®Grain Commission Merchants, 


14 §. HOLLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


REFERENCES: 
Citizens’ National Bank, Baltimore; Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Baltimore; Jno. A. Hambleton & Co., Bankers, Baltimore. 
Wan’ rEp—Responsible parties to solicit grain for us in the West 
Liberal Commissions. 


CHAS. KAESTNERB & C0, 


Established 1863. 


General Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 


their own interests by sendi 


303 to 311, So. Canal St., | 


74 to 98 Harrison St., 5 


N YN AY J é 
py 1 TT 


Co | | 


! i} 
nil tn 


Twice as Strong as Leather. 


Aes, DatiG ret 


Dont Fail to investigate its merits. 


3 ds GS Se Gece 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts. Over 


2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Room 30, 115 Dearborn St., . 


cS. 


Grain, Lumber, 


up to Grade without Injury of any kind. 


Dy ey 


Sole Agent for the United 


HANGERS and 
cA San @ eA ee 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give en- 
tive satisfaction or money refunde 
Parties erecting Elevators will consult 


lustrated Catalogue and references. 
OFFick AND WORKS, 


DON KERSLEY’s 


STEAM HOT-AIR FORGED BLAST GRAIN DRYER! 


In every respect the Best Dryer ever put on the Market. 


Will Dry 


: Fruit, 
Superior to all Others for Servite ald ECOLOMY | And all articles for which a dryer is ever used. 


Will bring Damp and Wet Grain 


CHICAGO, 


WARNER & WiLBUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, ea eee Block, Chicago. 


L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, Bae Col. E. A. Bowen, President First 
National Bank, Mendota, Ul; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Wm. Seymour, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Fred’k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
al Bank, Catskill, IN Y.; or 0. P. Collier, President First National 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


MONITOR CORN SHELLER! 


PAT. AUG, 20, 1872, 
CAPACITY, 


800 to 1,000 bu, 


In 10 Hours. 


Speed, 500 to 600 reyo- 
lutions per minute. 


Refer by permission: 


GEARING 


Superior to all other shellers in simplicity, dur- 


ability, and effectiveness in working. Runs with 


less power than any other sheller of equal capa- 
city. Cleans the corn from the chaff, shells with- 
out breaking the cob, and will work with damp 
corn as well as dry. Gan be adjusted to different 
size of corn ears without stopping the machine- 
Two styles made, geared, and not geared. Write 


for circulars and particulars. 
SELLEW & POPPLE, - DUNKIRK, N. Y, 


Manufacturers of Standard and Automatic Cut- 
Off Engines, Boilers and General Machinery. 


te M. NAGLIE, 
? ~ ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, Stationary 


AND 


: Agricultural 
Htoe; Emezines. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ng for our LII- 


CHICAGO. 


TUST TEE TEHING FOR ELEVATORS: Oke * meriran €tlebator 


Send for Circulars, Estimates, etc., to 


AND 


GRAIN TRADE. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Address Mitcurett Bios. Co., 184 & 186 Dearoorn 
Street, Chicago. 


States. 
ILL. 


CHISHOLM BROS. «x GUNN, 


Elevator & Mill Builders & 


We are now prepared to Build and Equip in the 
most thorough and complete manner, 
MILLS OF ANY CAPACTY, 
employing either 


JONATHAN MILLS’ 


Reduction Machines, 


CORRUGATED 


Roller Machines, 


Or on Systems Employing a 


Combination of these Machines. 


General Supply House. 


We Refer to the Following Mills 


WHICH HAVE BEEN 


PLANNED AND BUILT BY US: 


Pillsbury “A”__...-.-.--- Minneapolis, Minn. 
Crown Roller Mill___.--- Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pillsbury Anchor Mill.-Minnea ded Minn. 

hitmore Bros.’ Mill..-.--.-.---- Fi Kil. 


Salem Mills Cov 3 Mills 
Red Wing Mi 
Winona ate Co. ’ss GND -.----- 
Lake City Mills.----..--.--.. Lace Ci ty, Minn. 
Bridges & J Bee Re Mill Créte, Neb. 
Grundy Co. Milling Co.’s Mill, 
runes Center, Towa. 
LaGrange Mill_.-...--.------ Red Wing, Minn. 
Stillwater Mills--.._-..----- Stillwater, Minn. 
Goiden Gate Flour Mills, San KF rancisco,Cal. 
A.A. Freeman & Co.’s Mill.-La Crosse, Wis. 
Isaac Staples’ Will.--..._.- Stillwater, Minn. 
Mazeppa Mill Co.’s Will ---_- Mazeppa, Minn. 
Royal Dominion Mills.-.--- Toronto, Canada, 
SIEM SS caeE SE 


Plans and Specifications made and Estimates 
furnished for Mills and Elevators of any 
desired capacity. 


Mill Supplies and Furnishings. 


We shall keep on hand a Full 
Stock of Dufour & Co.’s Bolting 
Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, Leather, 
Rubber and Cotton Belting, Eleva- 
tor Buckets and Flour Mill Ma- 
chinery generally. 


—— INCLUDING—— 


Jonathan Mills’ Reduction Machines 


AND DEGERMINATORS, 


Reel Belt Tighteners, Smooth and Cor- 
rugated Iron Roller Mills, Porcelain 
Roller Mills, Portable Middlings Mills, 


= ‘etc., etc. 


For Circulars, Price Lists, Information, ete., address 


CLLISLLOLIA BROS. é GUININ, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: | 
228 Washington Awenue"’ South. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 


Ga and GG South Clinton Street. 
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THE LECHNER 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- 
ble Chain Belting 
FOR TRANSMITTING POW ER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the power ap- 
plied is transmitted. The special feature about this chain, 
and which makes it superior to other chains for similar 
purposes, is the Friction Roller on the rivet, which 
takes off all friction from the sprocket, and nearly all from 
the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. 


ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 


For Elevators, Drags, Carriers, Driving Heavy 
and Light Shafting, etc. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and sold by the 
LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Also Manufacturers of the Lechner Coal- 
Mining Machines, 


Wi 


Ss 


THORNBURGH & GLE 


CLESSNER, 


4247 and 49 West hake Street, 


Cia CZ @ Fedele, 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Improved Elevator Machinery, 


Including Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Journal Boxes, 
Elevator Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Elevator 
Boots, Patent Iron Conveyors, Belting, &c. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PENFIELD BLOCK COMPANY, 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. y 
FULL LINE OF f 


Wood and Wrought Iron 


PLLEY pL 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 
BAG TRUCES, 
BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 
“@Of Every Description. 
WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


g@sSend for 1882 Mlustrated Catalogue 
and Price List, and mention this paper. 


CERR MuRRay M'p’q: Con 


Et. WTayne, Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
, ing, Pulleys, Etc. 


__—xMPRoveD STEAM SHOVEL IWACHINERY. ==— 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
| Se ee Eee ee 


TT. i. CLARKE, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


_Improvep Steam SHOVELS 


_ For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
: Mr. VERNON, OFIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, MD., 


MANUFACTURERS OF, 


Machine Moulded Gearing, 


SEILAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “Boots and Heads,” 
Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, Bin 
Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts, 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


iat Hine Hv EC ALON PLIGHT YS, 


made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 
Samples of our work may be seen at the 


Brie Ble vatorses-- ea eae oe eae = a nee Jersey City, N. J. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator, ..-..---.--.---.-------- “s 66 ‘6 
Dows?, Stores; f= 5-22" P22 322. 2ee 2 see Broaklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator, -...---.--.-..----.-.- Baltimore, Md. 


New York & New England Elevator,----____------ Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator, ----------- Ppa ie eee E 


66 66 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use and licensing parties in continue to use and 
also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Anyone using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NOTICE: 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following 
Letters Patent on Grain Dumps : : 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1865, No. 88,005. Reissued December 20, 1870, No. 4,212, 
for Improvement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 33, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 


One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,010, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and 
all persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above 
described Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance 
with the usual terms, ifthey desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be 
taken to enforce said Patents against all infringers. 


Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past 
infringements should be addressed to J. M. HARPER, El Paso, [11. 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. W. & C. A. LANE, 


Evo) IS oR SST eS Oe nee 


Can furnish you just what you want for handling Grain, etc., in the 
most convenient and economical manner. 


Correspondence Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. _ 
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Lime Extracting Heater 


AND FILTER COMBINED 
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. - 


ties from the Water Before it Enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 


This cut is.a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


STILWELL & BIERCE WPY’G. CO., 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri-| } 


ChaseElevator Go, 


SSS —— ss 
ARCHITECTS of GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

We furnish plans and specifications for Grain 
Elevators, with all modern improvements, and 
have given special attention to arranging houses 
for rapid receiving and shipping of grain. : 

If you contemplate building, write for our illus- 
trated circular containing cuts of various styles 
of elevators. 

Estimate of any style of Elevator furnished free 
of charge. 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO. 
99 and 101 Washington St., Chicago. 


Steam Engines, 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Fishkill Landing Machine Go. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


GEO. M. MOULTON 


REYNOLDS-CO 


Te 


SS See 
—— 


J.T. MOULTON. 


J. T. MOULTON & SON, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Architects, Contractors and Builders, 


—— OFFICE: — . . 
Sa Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOW’S VENTILATOR, 


For Grain, Htay, Fruit, Etc. 
(Patented April 25th and Oct. 17th, 1882.) 


This Invention Ventilates Grain Bins, Hay Mows, or any receptacle for 
Cereals of Various Kinds, in such a manner as to 


PREVENT HEATING OR DECOMPOSITION. 
For Particulars, address L. T. BOW, Burkesville, Cumberland Co., Ky. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“@he Kmerican levator and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


NOs 


NOVELTY 
DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, 
WEED & COCKLE EXTRACTOR. 
NOVELTY 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 
DUSTLESS age rye oe. of SEPARA- 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


E. M. SANFORD, 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. East Dubuque. III. 


bs ‘ 


——=~ 
phis, ce™ 


Grain and Package Elevator Builder. 


e 


BLIANCE WORKS, 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


RLISS ENGINE, 


This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
turing purposes, penne strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work, 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


They willsave in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. over 
any ordinary engine. 


We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent Air Pump and Condenser, which can be used 
with our make of engine and effect a saving of about 25 percent. Also Reynolds’ Patent Feed 
Water Heater and Purifier., Send for catalogue and prices to 


BD. ©. ALIS s&s Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
NOVELTDT 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 


WEAVER’S 


Merchandise Envelopes 2 Bags, 


Made of extra Manilla and Rope Manilla Paper, 
with Metal Clasp, for carrying Grain, Seed, 
Rice, Coffee, Cotton, Wool, Dry Goods, 


and other Merchandise. 

ENVELOPES. aera 

Bottom. 

wenn, [se woes), Tes, | nee Ree 
PER 100. PER 100.| PER 100, 

Seed. | 3%x2%| 80.50 |____..... ee 
“loz| 4%x3 | 55 | 80.65 | $0.95 

2« | 54x84) .65 80 | 1.05 
a< | 6x4 | 7 95 | 125 
“6*|7x4y%| .8s | 105 | 140 
s8«| 8x5 | 1.00 | 120 | 1.55 
10“ | 9x5y% 110 | 1.35 | Ls 
12/10 x6 | 125 | Lee | 1.95 
14°11 x6% 1.40 | 180 | 215 
16“ |12 x7 | 1.60 | 2.05 | 2.45 
18“ |13 x7%| 1.80 | 230 | 2.70 
20«|14 x8 | 1.95 | 2.55 | 2.95 
23 15 x8%| 215 | 280 | 3.20 
24°15 x94 235 | 3.05 | 3.50 
26 “ (15 x10%| 2.55 | 335 | 3.80 
Sent C. O. D. if desired. Address 


FRED. J. CLARK, 
(Room 5.) 184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


« Books on Steam Power! 


We will send any of the following named books 
postage free on receipt of annexed prices. 


Roper.—A Catechism of High Pressure, 
or Non-Condensing Steam Engines: 
Including the Modeling, Construction and 
Management of Steam Engines and Boilers. 
With valuable illustrations. By Sy Svephen 
Roper, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, revised 
and enlarged, 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, -..$2 00 

Roper._Handbook of Modern Steam 
Fire-Engines: With illustrations, by 
Stephen Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, gilt 
edge $3 50 

Koper.—Use and Abuse of the Steam 

oiler: By Stephen Roper, Engineer, fifth 
edition, with illustrations, 18mo., tucks, gilt 
edge 2 00 
Roper.—Engineer’s Handy Book...$3 50 


Roper.—Questions and Answers for 
mgineers : $3 00 


Address, MITOHELL-BROS. 00,, 
184 &186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CUMMER IMPROVED ENGINE 


LEXIBLE GRA 


EFor Trimming Cars. 


This is the Best Spout for General use in the Market 
and is 


Hesicned Especially for Small Elevators 


Where there is but little fall from Shipping Bin to Car. The 
Spout 


WILL SAVE BOTH TIME AND LABOR, 


Will.Load a Caf Without Shoveling. 


Manufactured by 


H. SANDMEYER & C0., 


119 S. ADAMS ST., - PEORIA, ILL. 
(as Send for Circulars and Prices. 


We Call Special Attention to our Elevator Buckets of which we make a 
Great Many. Send for Prices and Sample Bucket, 


‘United States Scale Company, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Manufacturers of 


THE IMPROVED SQ AA Do Fe SS UNITED STATES 


Stock, Grain, Wagon, Hopper, Railroad Track, and others. 


The Best Improved Scales in the World. 


Antifriction bearings, preventing all wear of fulcrums. Wagon Scales without pits. Combination 
and bushel beams for the grain trade, and track scale beams for coal mines, the best ever in- 
vented. All work fully warranted. Prices moderate, and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CLRCULAR. 


MARSHALL’S = ae 
NEW CORN SHELLER. (aliformia Scourer aud Separator 


_ Capacity, 75 to 100 bu. per hour. 


) REQUIRES LESS 
POWER than any 
other sheller. Will 
THOROUGHLY OLEAN 
from sand and dust. 


FOR BUuEVATORS. 


Fox Lake, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 
M, Drat & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
us. J¢tiés first-class. It does its work well. It is 
the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
we have ever seen. Our Engine is 10-horse power 
and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 
Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 

MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. 

(@="Send for [lustrated Catalogue and Price 

List. TT WILL PAY YOU. 


Easy access to all 
parts liable to clog. 
Well made. Cheap 
as any. The only 
Self-Adjusting Shell- 
erin use that will 
shell 


MIXED CORN 


FAST AND WELL. 
P (a5~ SEND FOR CIRCU- 
LARTO - 


Fi 
& SON, 


f. M. MARSHALL - = Kilbours City, Wis 


Manufactured by the 


DETROIT CUMMER ENGINE CO,, 


DETROIT, MICE. 


Is Adopted by the BRUSH ELECTRIC CO., and recommended 
by them as 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
It is in use by Millers, Car Shops, Paper Mills, Machine Shops, 


Stove Works, etc., etc., and all pronounce it superior to all other 
Engines on account of its 


Great Economy, Regularity of Speed, 
Simplicity of Construction and Durability. 
—’1PLAIN SLIDE VALVES. |\__— 


No Trips, Catches or Dropping Weights to make a Racket or Wear Out, 


=e 


Ia Send for Circulars and large handsome Picture for framing. 


HARRIS-GORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 
WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under the original patents until their expiration. Improvements 
since added, “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine running 
away; “SELF-PACKING VALVE STEMS.” (two patents) dispenses with four 
stufling boxes; * RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 
ders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss Engines. 
*“BABBITT & HARRIS PISTON PACKING,” (two patents.) “ DRIP-COL- 
LECTING DEVICES.” (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
Superior Workmanship.” 

The Best and most workmanlike form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 

The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
and consuming no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 
stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

No other engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 

The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I., no outside parties being _ 


licensed. 
Beate Wi. A. EARRIS, Prop’r. 


The Largest Manufacturers 


=, 
y 


MIA. SHEET. RON. ROOFING 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Can give the best of References in every State and 
Territory. 


“PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


101, 1038 and 105 West Front Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
We also manufacture 


All Kinds of Corrugated Trou, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They EFilave Furnished the Machinery for 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO, AIR LINE ELEVATOR ....__..-_-..-..---------- CHICAGO, ILL. 
“ ‘ 


| 


Bu 


tn 


HTL 


VINCENT, NELSON) 2760: PLEV:A TO Rein. cae cea tee ot ed nan a sens eden coon eaesae 


ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. C) HELE V ATOR 2 ai sees ec ot eae nee dewes ee “ 
ARMOUR. DOU &200;-D) BLE VATOR 2... ae see swan saees asetesetelaene~oaues . & 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. IOWA ELEVATOR..... ore < e 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. ST. PAUL ELEVATOR ae Ue “s 
WABAS Fe ELEVA TO Bevo sass anon tine emenloneaic vepeenseee c 
CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA R’Y CO. ELEVATOR 
N. Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R’Y CO. ELEVATOR.--- - 
COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR 


ce (14 
add o “ 
---- BUFFALO, N. ¥.. 


WEED EGER EE VATE ORs ae an wean ea iawwes oat Se eeh as seen ee oas saeebe ae ae 
UN TONGA TE EWA O Rye Ser eee awar oe toate selene aaa ane aan ene, eae ere TOLEDO, OHIO. 
JOLLET ELE VARO Ris Geek wa haterne dh oaks acne eae ewevatwnee Idem ane senpevaupsesaaee JOLIET, ILL. 
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SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


KNOW THE LAW. 


‘CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 


| Over 15.000. 
| > in use. They 
Ss 1L.OO do not Clog or 
-. one ie |b Heat. 
BUYS Grinds 60 bush- 


els per hour. No 
other mill will do, 


BARNETY’s 


inimteial Dielinary 


With Legal Notes, | 


an equal amount 
of work with the 
same power. All; 
feed mills of sim- 
Hilar construction, 
to the Challenge 
are infringements: 
of the patents: 
owned by us. A 
recent decision of 

= = the U. 8S. Court 
has affirmed our rights to these patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that 
infringe on said Patents. For descriptive circular 
| of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed 
| Cutters, Horse-Powers, Wood-Saws, Steamers, 
Pumps,’etc., address CHALLENGE WINDMILL, 
AND FEED MILL CoO., Batavia, Il. 


4 
CS 


For Commercial Use Throughout 
the United States. 


Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, 
the laws of business in a ‘‘ nutshell.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. Address 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


MANUFACTURERS OFF : 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


sof, DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, Ills. _ 


FeO aT 


iC 


TE Ma 
Wis = 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANE 6, 


CHICAGO, - = - - = 
Successors to WEBSTER & CO. 


ILL., 


We have built a factory expressly adapted to manufacture our line of goods, which, with improved 
machinery, will enable us to produce a superior class of work at very low prices. 


Power Grain Shovels, Tron Elevator Boots, 
“Common Sense” and “Empire” Elevator Buckets, 
Hercules Steel Grain Scoops, Grain Conveyors, 
Elevator Bolts, Cotton, Leather and Rubber Belting 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
"Our Goods are for sale by the leading Mill Furnishers. 


LINK-EBELT MACHINERY Co. 


—_—IMPROV EE D— 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 


Link-Belt Elevators are fast Su- 
perseding the old styles for 
the following reasons: 


) They are operated with less power. 

Can be driven from the bottom. 

They will not slip or clog. 

Are absolutely fire-proof. 

Are more durable than any other ¢ 
form. 


Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


t~Link Belting may be lengthened or 
phot ee at will, all links being detach- 
able. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


11 to 23 8, Jefferson St., Chicago, 


. Branch § No. Sl John St., New York. 
Houses | No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis. 


CAPACITY, 
300 to 12,000 Bu. per Hour, 
CAPACITY, 
50 to 2,500 Bu, per Hour, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn 
Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines made 
: for Warehouse Purposes. 


AND GRAIN'TRADE, as 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


PHOSPHOR-BRONZE. 


i) (l The celebrated alloys in Wire Rods, Sheets, Bolts, 
\\ 


\\ 
) Wire Ropes, Wire Cloth, Castings, Ingots, ete. 
! (Ny \ pe Pamphlets and particulars on application to 0 
a arks, ee 
(= 


The -Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., Limited, 
512 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Owners of the U.S. Phosphor Bronze Patents. Sole manufac- 
turers of Phosphor-Bronze in the United States. 


‘“ Glespber Bionge,’ 


The Newest Invention tor Drying. 


New Dryer for Drying Grain Rapidly at Low Temperatures, No Steam or Hot Air. 


THE JENNINGS RAPID PROCESS applicable to grain or material of any kind. No — 
steam heat, but constant dry atmosphere at common temperatures. Of especial value in treatment — 
of ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, including brewers’ grains, meal, etc. 


THE MOST RAPID DRYER KNOWN, 


Will dry any article containing moisture. rapidly, economically and satisfactorily. STEAM 
HEAT IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH. This mechanical production of air at common tem- 
peratures, saves from twenty to seventy-five per cent. in time and expense over all other known 
processes, besides avoiding all liability of injury to any grains likely to be affected unfavorably by 
air at higher temperatures. ; 

BREWERS’ GRAINS and refuse from the mash can be made as dry as malt, and thus dried will 
keep any length of time, and may be transported any distance. It is the only dryer that can dry 
wheat satisfactorily and preserve it without injury either to the grain or its product, or that can dry 
corn in a perfectly natural way without injuring the germ. Damp wheat, corn, or other grain treated 
by this method, which is simply nature’s process hurried, can be made as dry as any rules ofinspec-  ~ 
tion require, as dry, even, as old grain. ‘A . 

Proprietors of Elevators having this dryer can guarantee patrons against heated grain im their 
Elevators, also against grain shipped from thence heating on passage. No Steam or Hot Air Dryer can 
compare with it, as these heat the moisture in ihe air as well as the air itself. The Jennings’ process — 
removes all humidity from the atmosphere, and uses the air thus treated with results that aresimply 
astonishing. His apparatus is the most effective as well as the most rapid yet discovered for drying 
any kind of material. The expense of drying in this way is mnch less than by the old method, mak- 
ing up in a short time the first cost of the apparatus, which is moderate. ; 

This process and the mechanical construction of the apparatus is fully protected by patents in 
the United States, Canada and foreign countries. For particulars, address the Patentee’s agents, 


ses. Cc. BATES ck CO., 
3 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 


HAMILTON RUBBER CO, 


Rubber & Leather Belting, | 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, : 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, ete.: Celebrated i 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera) Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. 


R.T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


ih 


THIS IS A CUT OF 


“THE STERLING” 


Uiler-Runner Portable Mill 


Manufactured by the 


WILLIAMS © ORTON 


Manufacturing Company. 


400 LOCUST ST., STERLING, ILL. 


ee 


It is made both double-geared (as shown [z 
by cut) and single-geared, as are our 24 and [a 
30 inch Under-runners, which are also in 
alliron frames. er 

If you want to see cuts and descriptions of 
above, also of our other manufactures, 


Send for our X Price and Pattern List. 


Our Illustrated Treatise on Transmission of Power by Wire Rope will be interest- 
ing to you, so of course you will send for it. — ‘ 


